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HOME-LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 





HEN Martin Luther had completed his 

great work of translating the Bible, in 
the secure asylum of the Wartburg, and had 
thus firmly laid the foundation of a new Church, 
he decided upon removing the last remnant of 
Popish folly with which the freedom of his ac- 
tions was still hampered—he determined to 
transform the cold, celibate monk into the ar- 
dent and affectionate husband and father; the 
dreary cell into a home of quiet joys and do- 
mestic happiness. Long ago the great Reformer 
had demonstrated that priestly vows of celibacy 
were contrary to the teachings of Christ, and in 
direct conflict with the whole tenor and spirit of 
Christianity. For the clergy of the new Church 
the holy institution of matrimony had become a 
duty, as well as a moral necessity, and yet Lu- 
ther himself hesitated to take the final ana ir- 
revocable step. To the request of his friends, 
that he should place the sacred seal of the 
Church upon the bonds of matrimony by his in- 
dividual action, he returned an evasive answer ; 
he wished some clergyman of higher rank than 
himself to take the solemn initiatory step, and for 
this end he had fixed his eyes upon the Elector 
Archbishop of Mentz. To this august individ- 
ual he wrote in his usual fearless style: 

“T can not see how aman can remain in a 
condition of celibacy without incurring the dis- 
pleasure and wrath of God ; and, surely, it must 
be dreadful should he be thus found when death 
approaches ; for what can he answer when the 
Creator shall say: ‘I created thee a man, whom 
I desired not to be alone—where is thy wife?” 

At a later period he wrote, probably after the 
Archbishop bad declined Luther’s request : 

“If my own marriage should be the means 
of strengthening your purpose and determining 
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| your action, I shall not hesitate in preceding 
your Royal Highness in this matter.” 

Luther remained true to his resolve. Catha- 
rine von Bora, a former nun, became his wife; 
a noble, high-spirited, and devoted woman, every 
way worthy to be the companion and counselor 
of sucii a man, 

The step he had reluctantly taken proved to 
be a most fortunate one to himself, and of great 
importance to the holy cause in which Luther 
was then so profoundly engaged, for it had 
gained a calm and secluded family asylum, 
where its exalted friends and champions could 
assemble and rest from the toils of their perilous 
warfare; where they could gather renewed 
strength for coming trials in the wholesome at- 
mosphere of love and piety: in a home around 
whose fireside the influence of a loving woman 
was ever found brightening the furrowed brows 
of careworn men; cheering the faint-hearted 
and inspiring the mighty spirits there engaged 
in molding the destiny of nations. 

Luther’s friends visited frequently at his 
house ; none more so than Melancthon, who de- 
lighted to hear Luther sing and play when sur- 
rounded by his children. Luther used to call 
such occasions his “ Home Cantorium,” and it 
is well known how dearly Luther loved music, 
and how devotedly he worshiped at its shrine 
during his hours of leisure, at school, in the 
university, and even in the dreary cells of the 
cloister, during all the years of his life. 

He was not only a poet—to whom we owe 
some of the most majestic hymns ever writ- 
ten—but a composer of much merit, having com- 
posed the music which accompanies many of 
his grandest songs. His well-known hymns are 
characterized by truth, soul-stirring power, and 
profound pathos, and his melodies, though sim- 
ple, are in harmony with the lofty words. This 
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is beautifully exemplified in the hymn: “ Eine 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,” the stirring battle- 
anthem of the Reformation, which, with its tri- 
umphal peals, led the indomitable hosts of Prot- 
estantism to final victory. 

Luther, in one of his letters, says : 

“T am not satisfied with him who professeth 
to scorn music; because I deem music to be 
not a human but a Divine gift. It maketh the 
heart glad and putteth Satan to flight. Next to 
theology, I give the highest rank and the great- 
est honor to music.” 

From motives such as these he diligently cul- 
tivated the art of music in his family. After 
the day’s weary labors were over ; after having 
preached from the pulpit, or taught in the lec- 
ture-room to the gathered youth of the land, 
who listened to his teachings with reverential 
affection ; after important consultations with his 
brethren in the faith, or a decision upon some 
weighty point of action with his co-laborers and 
comrades in the holy cause; or after having 
labored all day with the pen, throwing off ad- 
dresses and pamphlets to the people, a matter 
which he considered of far greater importance 
than the most learned and brilliant theological 
disputations ; no matter how the day had passed, 
the evening was invariably devoted to the enjoy- 
ments of the domestic circie. Lively conversa- 
tion, jokes and repartee, singing and music upon 
various instruments, were then in order, Luther 
himself accompanying the singing upon a guitar, 
or with the flute, while a spirit of piety pervaded 
the whole house. It can be truly said, that a 
happier home than Luther’s never existed on 
earth, 

Wecan give no better glimpse into the depths 
of Luther’s loving heart than that which is af- 
forded by a perusal of this letter to his eldest 
son, John, or his “little Hanschen,” as he loved 
to call him, written from Coburg. At that time 
the Imperial Diet was in session at Augsburg, 
but Luther could not attend it, because the ban 
of the empire was still in force against him. In 
order to be as near as possible to the Diet, he 
took up his abode at Fortress Coburg, and from 
this point he wrote to his little four-year old, as 
follows : 

“ My DARLING LITTLE SoN,—It pleases me to 
learn that thou art studying so well and so dili- 
gently. Continue in doing this, my child, and 
when I return home I will bring thee some beau- 
tiful presents. I know an exceedingly pretty 
garden, wherein very many children do enjoy 
themselves. They are clad in golden raiment, 
and gather beautiful apples under the trees ; 
they sing, gambol, and are merry, having also 
pretty little ponies, with golden reins, and sad- 





dles of silver. Thereupon I inquired of the 
master who owneth the garden, whose children 
they were? He answered: ‘These are the 
children who love to pray and to study, and are 
pious.’ Whereupon I replied: ‘ Dear sir, I too 
have a iittle son, named Johnny Luther; may he 
not also come into the garden, so that he can 
eat beautiful apples and pears, and ride upon 
such handsome ponies, and play with these chil- 
dren?’ Thereupon the man replied: ‘If he 
loves to pray and learn his lessons, and is pious, 
he, too, may come into the garden, also Lippus 
and Jost, his playmates ; and when they all shall 
come together, they shall play on fifes and 
drums, and lutes, and all kinds of stringed in- 
struments, and they will dance, and shoot with 
tiny cross-bows.’ And the man showed me into 
a fine green in the garden, arranged for dancing, 
and around it were displayed beautiful golden 
fifes, drums, and fine silver cross-bows. But it 
was still early, and the children had not yet 
eaten their meal; therefore I could not wait for 
the dancing, and said to the man: ‘O, dear sir, 
I will hasten unto him, and tell him to be sure 
to pray diligently, to be pious, and to study with 
ardor, so that he, too, might come to this beau- 
tiful garden.’ Whereupon the man said: ‘ Be 
it so; go and write him thus !’ 

“ Therefore, my dear Johnny, study and pray 
dutifully, and inform Lippus and Jost also, that 
they study and pray, so that you may come to- 
gether to the garden. May the Omnipotent 
Father watch over thee! Give love to cousin 
Lena, and a kiss for my sake. 

“ Thy loving father, MARTIN LUTHER. 

“ Anno 1530.” 

Only from the deep fountains of a pure and 
loving heart could such an epistle emanate. It 
is a grand and mighty, yet childlike and humble 
spirit that portrays in these quaint lines the fer- 
vor of paternal affection, and opens to our view 
that sacred temple of his soul, where the shrine 
of his domestic happiness was placed; where 
“the angels of the household,” his dear wife and 
beloved children, reigned supreme, endowing 
his heart with a richness of felicity rarely 
equaled, and never excelled, in the annals of 
human entities. 

The “Frau Doctor,” or “Master Katie,” as 
he was wont to call his darling wife in his hu- 
morous letters, in addition to his “‘ Hanschen,” 
blessed him with five other children: Elizabeth, 
who died shortly after her birth, Magdalene, 
Martin, Paul, and Margaret. 

How delightful it is to get an occasional 
glimpse of Luther’s home-life ! and how beauti- 
fully did the hope, expressed in his prayer upon 
his nuptial day, ripen into blessed fruition: 
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“Dear, Heavenly Father! Because thou 
hast placed me in a station of honor for thy 
name’s sake, and as thou willest me to be called 
and honored as a parent, grant me thy grace 
and blessing, that I may devoutly, and in a 
godly manner, rule and support my dear wife, 
children, and servants.” 

Years after, in the meridian of his life, he re- 
marked: “ My Katie is dutiful and kind in every 
thing, more so than I had dared to hope, and I, 
therefor, account myself richer than Croesus.” 

The garden attached to the old homestead 
was a great source of the purest enjoyment to 
the family during the Summer, and so was the 
old-fashioned Christmas-tree in the dreary days 
of dark December. Luther was an ardent lover 
of Nature, worshiping her ever-varying aspects 
with reverent heart, and gazing upon her charms 
with the loving eye of a Christian poet; feelings 
which he sought to cultivate in the breasts of 
his children, and which he never failed to in- 
spire in his friends. 

His favorite resort was the garden, in the 
midst of his family and intimate friends. All 
present shared in the merriment of the little 
ones, or lent willing aid in instructing their 
minds when tired of play. The works of nature 
were unfolded to them in fables and instructive 
stories ; they were made familiar with science 
and philosophy, and even Art, with her wonder- 
ful picture-map, deigned to give her presence to 
the charming circle, in the person of Lukas 
Cranach. 

To Luther, children were the golden links of 
that chain which unites the human and the di- 
vine, the visible to the invisible, the lowest to 
the highest, and his unquenchable love for na- 
ture he once expressed by comparing the Scrip- 
tures to a beautiful forest, quaintly saying: 
“There is not a tree in it but what I have 
touched with loving hand.” 

In his “ Winter garden” his children again 
occupy the most conspicuous place—for he 
called them God’s brightest blessing—and the 
Christmas-tree was always a hallowed center of 
attraction. A German artist has given the 
world a happy representation of one of these 
lovely home scenes, and many thousand copies 
of his painting adorn the walls of German 
households. 

It shows Luther sitting near a Christmas- 
tree, holding upon his'lap his youngest daughter, 
and by his side his faithful wife, clasping his 
hand. Little Paul is showing him his new 
hobby-horse, and trumpets, riders, apples, and 
toys of every description incumber the floor. 
Luther’s dearest friend, Melancthon, is engaged 
with “little Johnny,” and there, in verity, is to 





be seen the “ beautiful garden,” groups of merry 
children, apples, pears, pretty little ponies, with 
golden reins and silver saddles, also fifes, drums, 
and silver cross-bows, exactly as was promised 
in father’s letter from Coburg. Johnny is en- 
gaged in shooting at the golden fruit hanging on 
the branches of the gorgeous fir, and behind the 
table “cousin Lena” is enjoying, with little 
Martin, the contents of a new picture-book, 
while in front of them sits Magdalena, close to 
her doll-wagon, holding in her hands the Christ- 
mas angel, that has been taken down from the 
top of the tree for her benefit. A blissful smile 
irradiates her lovely features as she contem- 
plates her treasures. Happy child! soon to be 
herself a crowned angel of heaven. 

While viewing this superb picture of tranquil- 
lity and love, it brings vividly to mind again an- 
other instance of that grand heroism of spirit 
and exalted human love so characteristic of 
Luther, a scene of mournful yet sublime beauty, 
touching his lofty, rugged nature with a softness 
like that which settles around the rough crags 
of some Alpine peak when the glory of a Sum- 
mer twilight reaches the world. Growing stead- 
ily in beauty of soul as well as in graces of body, 
Magdalena, his beloved daughter, the happy 
child we see in the picture, with the Christmas 
angel in her embrace, had reached the age of 
thirteen when, prostrated by a fatal disease, she 
lay awaiting the approach of Death. The De- 
stroyer has laid his relentless hand upon her ; 
moaning she battles with increasing agony, 
while by her bedside, upon his knees, Luther 
wrestles in prayer over his dying child. Tears 
are falling heavily over his bronzed cheeks ; his 
heart, torn by pain and love, pleads to heaven 
for release to her sufferings. “I love her so 
dearly,” he exclaims, “ but, my Father in heaven, 
if it is thy will, gladly will I resign her to live 
with thee forever.” 

He bends over the child, stroking her pale 
cheeks, and softly asks : ; 

“ My darling, my daughter, wouldst thou love 
to remain here with thy father, or wouldst thou 
rather go home to thy Father in heaven ?” 

“ Dear father !” the child replies, twining her 
white, feeble arms about his neck, ‘“‘as God 
wills !” 

Another flood of tears gushes from the fa- 
ther’s eyes at this reply, but he turns his face 
away that the child may not perceive his emo- 
tion, and softly whispers : 

“O, Father! Thou knowest how great the 
love I bear to her, but yet, living or dying, 
we are thine.” 

At last, upon the 2oth day of September, 
1542, the final hour arrived. Luther’s wife, his 
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“beloved Katie,” sat, with tear-stained face, in 
an obscure corner of the death-chamber, her 
eyes covered with her hands, unable to witness 
the agonizing scene. Luther again had knelt 
by the bedside of his daughter, praying God to 
release his child from her mortal struggles ; 
then he arose, folded her in his arms, and, lay- 
ing her burning cheek against his own, endeav- 
ored to soothe her last pangs, although his own 
heart was nearly broken. In this manner the 
spirit cf Magdalena forsook its earthly tenement, 
and soared to heaven. Her last look was di- 
rected upon the face of her father. Two days 
later the corpse, covered with flowers, lay in its 
coffin, in a darkened chamber in the basement 
of the house. When the persons that were to 
carry the coffin had arrived, and, with them, the 
friends of the family, full of sorrow and affec- 
tionate sympathy Luther took the hand of one 
of them, and said, in his usual calm and mild 
manner : 

“Ye should not grieve thus, for I have senta 
saint to heaven. O, would that all of us could 
die as she hath done!” 

For the last time Luther, in silence and alone, 
visited the room in which his daughter was 
sleeping the dreamless sleep of death ; he ap- 
proached the wreathed bier, removed the coffin 
lid, and for the last time gazed upon the face of 
his darling child, from whose white lips never- 
more would come those sweet words: “My 
dear, dear father!” Who can express the fa- 
ther’s agony of heart? He only sighed, “ My 
own dear Magdalena, how well it is with thee !” 
kissed the cold lips, and bowed his head in 
prayer, supplicating God for strength and solace 
in his grief. Strengthened, he arose, and closed 
the little house of his darling forever. When 
Luther again appeared in the midst of his family 
he comforted them, and said, “It is well with 
my child, both in soul and body.” To his 
weeping wife he said, soothingly, “It is strange 
to know that she is now happy and in peace, 
and that we, nevertheless, are so full of sorrow.” 
He then calmly gave the necessary orders to 
the bearers, and, following them, beheld the 
corpse of his darling child placed under the 
fragrant sods of the church-yard. 

In most of the biographies of the great Re- 
former we contemplate him as the stern and 
wrathful assailant of the abuses of the Divine 
Word, as the bold and fearless defender of his 
dogmas, as the rough and ever-ready champion 
of Christ’s Church, a valiant warrior of the 
Cross, armed cap-a-pie, in defense of the right. 
We hear but little of Luther as the affectionate 
husband, the loving father, the devoted friend 
of music and lover of nature; of his universal 





benevolence, drying every-where the tears of 
affliction, as far as his stalwart arms could reach; 
and yet what wealth of love and tenderness, of 
manliness, combined with the sweetest and most 
child-like simplicity, do we find in this truly 
loyal and honest German nature! At labor or 
in the home circle, at the altar or in the sick 
chamber, praying or playing, in the midst of old 
or young, high or low, we find the same great 
and noble spirit—the same unalterable fidelity to 
truth and the God of truth. His love of chil- 
dren, in itself, is one of the loveliest of idyls, 
pervaded with pure and tranquil joy, yet full of 
the stronger traits of character, for Luther ever 
stood to educate his children to shun hypocrisy 
in every shape, training them by example and 
precept to be strong and noble men and true- 
hearted women, as the few instances we have 
here gathered out of the home-life of this great 
and good man will, we trust, conclusively prove. 
Thess are the softer outlines of that granite 
rock of the Reformation, against which the 
surly tides of darkness and priestly hate beat 
in vain; who fearlessly faced the thunders of 
the Vatican, and the terrors of imperial bans ; 
the banner-bearer of the host that fought for 
spiritual freedom ; the man who knew and cared 
only for the honor of God, and the welfare of 
his native land. Lessing says: “I venerate 
Luther to such a degree that I am glad to have 
discovered some faults in him, otherwise I 
would have been in danger of apotheosizing 
him. The traces of the human, which I find 
upon him, are as precious to me as the most 
dazzling of his perfections.” 





GOD IN CHRIST. 


HAT is a sublime introduction with which 
the Apostle John opens the history of his 
divine Master. The very first words place the 
being he is about to describe at the very sum- 
mit of the wonderful claims he means to make 
for his nature and mission. “In the beginning 
was the Logos,” who was with God, and was 
God, and who was the eternal companion of 
God. He was the Life manifested for the life 
of the world. He was the Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. He was 
the Son of God, able to give to every one who 
would receive him power to become a son of 
God. He was the Revealer of God, for “no 
man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared Him.” 
This is John’s claim for the Lord of whom 
he writes. He is the Revealer of God; he it is 
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that makes known to us the invisible God. 
“The law was given by Moses ;” that is, many 
things and elements in the Divine nature and 
character were manifested by Moses, such as 
his greatness, his majesty, his power, and his 
holiness ; “but grace and truth,” that is, the 
compassion, the mercy, the forgiveness, the full 
wonderful character of God, came to our knowl- 
edge “by Jesus Christ.” No man hath seen 
God, the blessed, the glorious, the invisible 
God; but the only begotten Son dwelling in 
his bosom, partaking of his nature, and fully 
knowing the Infinite Father, hath made him 
known. “God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth ;” for no man hath seen him or can see 
him. Therefore we must worship him spirit- 
ually, as an unseen God, but variously mani- 
fested to us; so that we know him though we 
see him not, and “believe that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him,” though we 
hear not his voice. 

From what we know of the Infinite One, we 
are ready to accept the repeated statement of 
the Scriptures that God hath not been seen at 
any time ; that to mortal eye the Almighty has 
never shown himself. “Thou art a God that 
hidest thyself,” says David. “Ye have neither 
heard his voice at any time, nor seen his shape.” 
“No man hath seen the Father, save he which 
is of God, he hath seen the Father,” so claims 
the Savior. And St. Paul styles him “the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible,” and “the blessed 
and only Potentate, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in 
the light which no man can approach unto; 
whom no man hath seen or can see.” 

Yet in the Old Testament we seem to have 
many appearances and manifestations of God, 
and some cases which appear to be evident 
instances of seeing God. .To Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, and the prophets, God seems to 
have appeared, and to have talked with them 
face to face. Still, when we examine these Old 
Testament manifestations more closely, we dis- 
cover in themselves evidences that they are not 
appearances of the everlasting Father himself, 
but such manifestations, or such commissioned 
messengers as indicated the presence, sanction, 
and authority of God, although the Infinite and 
invisible Deity himself was neither seen nor 
heard. One of the most interesting of these 
Old Testament manifestations was that in the 
case of Moses—Exodus xxxiii, 18-23. Moses 
before this time appears to have had much in- 
tercourse with God. He had communed with 
him in the burning bush, he had received his 
commission from him, he had often talked with 





him, he had even been with him amidst the ter- 


rible manifestations of the Mount, and yet on 
this occasion he still asks “to see the glory of 
God.” “ But he said, Thou canst not see my 
face; for there shall no man see me and live. 
And the Lord said, Behold there is a place by 
me, and thou shalt stand upon a rock; and it 
shall come to pass while my glory passeth by, 
that I will put thee in a cleft of the rock, and 
will cover thee with my hand while I pass by; 
and I will take away my hand, and thou shalt 
see my back parts, but my face shall not be 
seen.” “You teach,” said Trajan the Emperor 
of Rome, to Rabbi Joshua, “that your God is 
every-where; I should like to see him.” “But 
he can not be seen ; no mortal eye can behold his 
glory.” The Emperor persisted. “ Well,” said 
joshua, “let us try first to look at one of his 
embassadors.” Trajan consented. The Rabbi 
led him into the open air at noonday, and bade 
him look at the sun. “I can not,” said Trajan, 
“the light dazzles me.” “Thou art unable,” 
said Joshua, “to endure the light of his creat- 
ures; how canst thou expect to behold the 
resplendent glory of the Creator? The sight 
would annihilate thee.” 

One of the grandest of these manifestations 
was the giving of the law on Sinai; and yet 
Moses, in speaking of it to the people, said, 
“Ye came near and stood under the mountain, 
and the mountain burned with fire into the 
midst of heaven, with darkness, clouds, and 
thick darkness. And the Lord spake unto you 
out of the midst of the fire; ye heard the voice 
of the words, but saw no similitude; only ye 
heard a voice.” And St. Paul says “the law 
was given through the ministry of angels.” 

In all these cases it is evidently only a mani- 
festation, an appearance, a theophany—the in- 
visible One making his presence known through 
material agencies, in some material form, or 
appearance, or sound, often in the form of man ; 
as when the “three men” appeared to Abra- 
ham, or the man between the cherubim of 
Isaiah, or the vision of Ezekiel, “upon the like- 
ness of a throne, an appearance as the likeness 
of a man above upon it.” Nor is it possible to 
give a better opinion, or one more demanded 
by the facts of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, than that which has been the opinion of 
the Church in all ages, that in every such 
manifestation it was God the Son, the Divine 
Word, who thus revealed himself, making God 
known to men. For not only is it said “no 
man hath seen God at any time,” but also, “the 
only begotten who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath shown him forth.” He is the Divine 
Revealer, and always has been—the Word, the 
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Wisdom, the Expression of God. In all dis- 
pensations it is the Son that has been showing 
forth the Father. “He is the image of the un- 
seeable God.” “He is the brightness of his 
glory and the express image of his person.” 

Who is this only begotten, this Son, this 
dweller in the bosom of God, this revealer of 
God? We answer, we know not except as he 
himself reveals himself to us, and as the Divine 
Spirit unfolds to us his unsearchable nature and 
riches of grace. It is just as true, that as “no 
man knoweth the Father save the Son, so no 
man knoweth the Son save the Father.” Glori- 
ous and wonderful are the nature and relations 
of this Revealer of God, as they are given to 
us in the Divine Word. He is the Son, the 
only begotten Son of God ; he is the wonderful, 
the counselor, the strong God, the Divine hero, 
the Father of the ages, the Prince of peace; he 
is the Immanuel, God with us; he is the image 
of the invisible God, the first-born of the whole 
creation; he is the Logos that in eternity was 
with God and was God; he is the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person; he is the Christ, the anointed of 
God ; he is the Messiah, the sent of God; he 
is the heir of all things; he is the Lord our 
Righteousness ; he is the manifestation of God 
in flesh, in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. Under all these appellations, 
and many more equally wonderful, he is pre- 
sented tous. To be sure, they are beyond our 
comprehension and beyond our power to reduce 
to formal propositions. He is not the Divine 
Father, but one that dwelleth ever in the bosom 
of the Father, “and proceeded forth and came 
from God” to reveal the Father to us. He is 
not the invisible and ineffable God, but the 
Word that in the beginning was with God and 
was God, and makes God known to us. 

His life among men is the latest, the highest, 
and the final manifestation of God to us. In 
various ways God makes himself known to his 
creatures. He clothes himself with the material 
universe, and we see the goings forth of his 
power and majesty. He puts forth his hand in 
the providential history of the world, and thus 
comes near to every one of us, and we see his 
wisdom and traces of his goodness. He has 
spoken at sundry times and in divers manners 
in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
and thus made known to the world much of his 
character and glory. But above and beyond all 
these is the manifestation of himself through 
his Son. And He has manifested him not so 
much by ¢eaching as by showing; so that he 
could reply to that strange request of Philip, 
that deep and natural yearning of the human 


spirit after a God and Father, “He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father, for I am in the 
Father and the Father is in me.” Jesus is the 
incarnation of God, so that we may apprehend 
God and know what he is by seeing him in 
Christ. Not the form of God, but the character 
of God, Jesus is himself the divine revelation, 
the image of the divine person. 

“ God who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness hath shined into our hearts to give 
us the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” When the 
world was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon it, God said, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light,” and the material creation was 

‘illumined with its beams. So darkness and ig- 
norance of God was upon the moral world, and 
God began to shine upon it. He caused the 
light to shine in Abraham, and we see something 
of God in the face, a person, a character of 
Abraham. God shone in Moses, and the face 
of Moses itself shone from the divine light, and 
we see much of God in Moses. God shone in 
David, and tuned his heart to utter in words of 
song his glorious praises that are yet echoing 
in the hearts of men. God caused the light to 
shine in the prophets, and through them we 
catch still higher glimpses of his unsearchable 
nature. God, last of all, has shone in the face 
and person of Jesus Christ, and dealt his Spirit 
to him without measure, so that in the life and 
character, in the words and works of Jesus, we 
see the fullest and sublimest manifestations of 
God. Here the whole Deity is known. 

Had man remained unfallen, he would have 
been himself the highest revelation and pattern 
of God in this world, for man was made in his 
likeness and image. So the patriarchs and 
prophets were revealers of God, but in broken 
mirrors ; yet so far as they were recovered from 
the fall, they were godly men, that is, men like 
God. So is every good man, in his measure, a 
revealer of God; for in so far as he is good, he 
is like God, and shows forth God. But Jesus is 
unfallen, knew no sin, is perfect man, is God in 
perfect humanity ; hence he is the perfect pat- 
tern, the express image of God. As Jesus 
was, so is God, in his glorious and compassion- 
ate relations to man, and in the moral perfection 
of his own nature. Would you know God? 
Look on Christ; for Christ is God manifest in 
the flesh. Would you know the nature, the 
character of the Father, and how he is affected 
toward us his creatures? Look on the Son; 
for the Father is in him, and he in the Father, 
and they are one; and he that hath seen the 
Son, hath seen the Father. 

In the manifestation of God in Christ we see 
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more of the depths of the nature and character 
of God than were ever exhibited to the world in 
any other way. Nature had been manifesting 
the almightiness of God ; the world of life and 
organization had manifested the wisdom of God ; 
providence had given us some glimpses of the 
goodness of God ; the law and the prophets had 
manifested the holiness of God; but still there 
were depths of tenderness and fatherliness in 
God never yet known or seen by men. We had 
learned much of the greatness, the majesty, the 
wisdom, the skill, the power, the terribleness of 
God, but had yet seen but little of the heart of 
God. We know that he is infinitely wise, but 
had failed to see that he is infinitely loving ; we 
saw his majesty, but overlooked his tenderness. 
We know that he has a great mind, full of the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, but we did 
not know that he has a great heart, full of fa- 
therly tenderness and forgiveness. We know 
that God is a consuming fire, but did not know 
that God is love. It remained for the incarnate 
Son to show us the infinite Father in these won- 
derful aspects of his nature. 

And what a Deity is revealed to us in these 
manifestations of Christ! Here are the maj- 
esty, power, and wisdom; but here, too, are the 
gentler and tenderer aspects of God. Here we 
see God the friend of sinners. We know that 
he is angry with the wicked every day; but we 
did not know how much pity, and compassion, 
and love were in him toward th sinner; how 
his heart yearned toward the erring, blinded, 
simple creature; how long he was willing to 
wait, how much he was ready to forgive, what 
sacrifices he was willing to make in order to 
save him. 

Here we see God in his sublime relation to us 
as our Father. What depths of paternal love 
in God does Christ show to us in the perpetually 
recurring manifestations in his own life of sym- 
pathy, interest, providence, forgiveness, and 
help to the sorrowful, the sinful, and the needy. 
Here God is the father of the prodigal; he 
owns him as his offspring; he invites him back 
to the paternal home; he runs to meet him with 
outstretched hands. God has been trying to 
show this fatherliness to us all the time. He 
spoke of it in the Old Testament, but we did 
not understand him; he had given us glimpses 
of it in creation and providence; we could see 
and admire the wonderful depths of love God 
had put in a mother’s heart for her offspring ; 
we could see what yearning interest and sympa- 
thy God had placed in the heart of a father, and 
could remember that we had been made in his 
own image, yet in our blindness we would not 
see that the same depth of love is in God him- 





self toward his children! It was right and nat- 
ural for David to love even his rebellious Absa- 
lom, and to wish to die for him, but we could 
not conceive that such a thing was in the 
heart of God toward all his rebellious Absaloms. 
It was right and natural for Mary and Martha to 
weep at their brother’s grave, but till Jesus, the 
God-man, wept there too, we did not know that 
there was such sympathy in the heart of God 
for our human afflictions and sorrows. 

Such is God as he is manifested to us in 
Christ. Jesus has not taken any thing from the 
character of God that had been revealed to 
us in other methods and other dispensations. 
He has only shown us more, revealed deeper 
depths in the exhausiless riches of the divine 
nature. In a word, in addition to all other reve- 
lations, he has opened up to us the heart of God 
with its deep fountains of love. God is what 
nature has always been declaring him ; God is 
what providence has always been showing him ; 
God is what the Old Testament reveals him to 
be, but God is also what we see him to be in 
Christ. And here is where many err and wan- 
der in darkness, distrust, and unrest. They ac- 
cept God as they think they can discover him 
in creation and providence, but go no further, 
and their God is cold, and silent, and afar off, 
and unloving. They only receive haif of the 
Divine revelations, and therefore know only 
half the character of God. Christ gives us the 
last words the Infinite Father sends to his chil- 
dren, the completed revelation, the complement 
of nature, providence, and the Old Testament, 
and here the whole Deity is known. “This is 
the true God and eternal life.” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF FOOD. 
NUMBER IV, 





GRAINS AND SEEDS. 

AX our food comes originally from the earth. 

Indeed, it is very evident that every thing 
on the surface of the earth came originally from 
its bosom, excepting perhaps the more ethereal 
fluids. Some things are separated and elevated 
by man to build and adorn his dwellings. But 
by far the greatest changes are wrought by the 
life-giving rays of the sun, acting upon the 
germs of vegetable life, and causing them to 
assimilate elements from earth, air, and water, 
and produce forms more or less useful, durable, 
and beautiful. This seems to be the appointed 
order for the preparation of nourishment for the 
animal creation. Plants take up earthy sub- 
stances and convert them into their own vege- 
table substance. Animals eat the vegetable 
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substances and convert them into their own an- 
imal substance. Some animals, indeed, eat 
other animals, but this is obviously getting the 
same elements indirectly. They can obtain 
from the animal eaten no more than it had 
already obtained from the vegetable; so that 
this does not affect the great principle that all 
the nutriment of the animal creation must orig- 
inally be prepared in the alembic of vegetable 
life. 

Man can not get nourishment from purely 
earthy substances ; and if taken into the system 
it can not appropriate them, and they tax the 
vitality to get rid of them. Does the ship- 
wrecked mariner attempt to satiate his hunger 
with sand, or lime, or soda, or saleratus, or 
cream of tartar, or phosphorus? Are they any 
more nourishing when we mingle them with our 
food? Yet silica, phosphorus, lime, iron, and 
other minerals are used in the human system. 
Why, then, may we not eat them and be nour- 
ished by them? Simply because of this great 
law of nature, that they must first exist in some 
organized form or the system can not appro- 
priate them. Nor does it avail that they have 
been organized, if that organism has been de- 
stroyed, as in the case of cream of tartar, cal- 
cined bones, or the ashes of bread or of corn- 
cobs. For it is the universal tendency of all 
organic forms to ‘return to their original ele- 
ments as soon as the life which collected and 
held them is departed. The best time, then, 
for eating them is when they have arrived at the 
perfection of their organism, and before they 
experience any retrograde changes. 

In the seed, the point of a new start in the 
development of organic life, this power seems 
to be stored up and concentrated. Therefore 
we find seeds, as might be expected, the most 
nutritious of all edible substances. Seeds con- 
tain, to a greater extent than any other organic 
matter, all the solids needed in the human sys- 
tem. Wheat is said to be almost a perfect food 
in this respect, being composed of nearly the 
same elements as the human body, and in 
almost the same proportions. And being pre- 
pared for our use with such exquisite skill by 
One who made us, and, therefore, knows our 
wants, it seems at least a rather bold presump- 
tion for us to make it over, as we commonly do, 
before using it. Grinding it up does not, in- 
deed, disturb the perfect proportions of its 
elements, but sifting or bolting does this to a 
serious extent. The silica for the teeth, the 
iron for the blood, the gluten for the muscle, 
the lime for the bones are mostly found in the 
crust, or what is usually called the bran, which 
is much more than the mere woody fiber com- 





monly supposed. The phosphorus for the brain 
is mostly in the chit, which also goes with the 
refuse. The portion thus thrown away contains 
about forty per cent. of the nutriment of the 
grain; and though these elements are, to a 
slight extent, distributed through the other 
parts of the grain, the perfect adaptation is 
gone. Some of our readers have doubtless 
seen the accounts of experiments that have 
killed off unlucky dogs in less than two months 
by keeping them on the best bread made of 
bolted flour, while those who were kept on the 
unbolted, lived and thrived for an indefinite 
period. Our much-neglected school physiolo- 
gies, as well as other scientific authorities, 
unite, with scarcely a dissenting voice, in rec- 
ommending the superior wholesomeness of the 
unbolted flour. 

It is by no means an easy matter to get the 
latter article pure and properly prepared, but 
there is one way in which the grain in its un- 
questioned perfection can be enjoyed, and that 
is when cooked unground. Select a plump, 
clean berry, the white wheat if it can be ob- 
tained, as this cooks the most readily, and looks 
the most inviting. If you can have it passed 
through a smut-machine it will save time in 
looking over; if not, wash it well; turn off all 
that rises to the surface of the water, and then 
dry it. After either of these processes there 
will be little foreign matter, but what there is 
should be picked out. Then put it on over a 
slow fire with five or six times its measure of 
pure water, filling up if it boils over. It may 
be cooked in almost any cooking utensil if not 
too near the fire. If stirred it is much more 
likely to stick and burn. If this way is trouble- 
some, use a double boiler or a tin-pail set into 
a larger vessel of water and boiled. In this 
case no water will need to be added to the 
wheat, and in any case the liquid in finishing 
off should not quite cover the grain, and when 
cool it should jelly. It should cook six or eight 
hours, or until all opened out similar to the 
kernels of popped-corn. Eat as a vegetable 
with meats, or with a dressing of milk, cream, 
sugar, or sirup to the taste. Fruit sirups trim 
it very nicely. If liked cold it may be poured 
into a mold while yet warm, before the starch 
sets, for it can not be rewarmed and molded. 
This makes quite an ornamental dish for either 
of the three meals. Of course rye and barley 
can be used in the same way if any one fancies 
their taste. Cracked wheat is equally unobjec- 
tionable in its ingredients, but as usually found 
in the market it is unnecessarily expensive. It 
can be “cracked” at home at much less cost, 
either in a hand-mill or a large coffee-mill. It 
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is best to cook this in the double boiler or its 
substitute. When the water boils stir into each 
quart a half pint of the cracked wheat, and if 
it is ground as coarsely as it ought to be, it will 
not need stirring again till it is ready to be 
salted and served. Cook two and a half or 
three hours, and eat in the same manner as the 
boiled whole wheat, only it is not so commonly 
relished with meats. Raisins may be cooked 
with it, making a good dessert dish. The only 
objection to cracked wheat is that it is liable to 
be swallowed without sufficient mastication. 

Corn, though not so perfect as wheat in its 
ingredients, is still excellent food. The South- 
ern corn is said to contain more of the nitrates 
and phosphates, or food for muscles and brains, 
while the Northern has more of the carbonates 
or heat-producing elements. Therefore, the 
former is the better food for Summer and the 
latter for Winter. Either kind, when well se- 
lected and boiled gently six or eight hours, or 
until tender enough to mash readily between 
the thumb and finger, is very palatable. Finish 
with very little water; it will not stick to the 
kettle like wheat, because it has less starch. 
The loose hulls can be removed with a fork as 
fast as the kernels need to be eaten. Many a 
dyspeptic would get well on such a diet, and not 
find it very disagreeable either. But some can 
not take corn in any shape. It is impossible to 
prescribe for dyspeptics as a class; they are so 
far removed from normal conditions. 

Cracked corn is the “samp” of the Northern 
market, and the wide-spread “ hominy ” of the 
South. The home-manufactured article, where 
only a part of the outside skin is rubbed off, is 
better than that in the market, for the latter is 
deprived of the nutritious “chit” also. Wash 
either of these, pouring off all that floats, and 
boil slowly five or six hours. It is more likely 
to stick to the kettle than the whole corn, but 
if not very near the fire it can be managed in 
almost any kind of a cooking vessel. It should 
not be stirred, nor should it be permitted to 
cool while cooking. It eats very acceptably 
with meats, and it might often, with great ad- 
vantage in taste and economy, be made to take 
the place of potatoes. Some will not be sorry 
to remember this when the prices of that com- 
paratively innutritious tuber become extortion- 
ate, as often happens of late. 

For variety, especially in rewarming, eggs 
may be added. Have ready broken two or 
three to the quart, and when the corn is heated 
through and is simmering, remove from the fire, 
add the eggs immediately, stir thoroughly, and 
serve at once. More cooking would make 
it less rich and less digestible. Samp also 





makes a good dish when cooked with or warmed 
up with white beans. It is a common practice 
in some parts of the South to add a fifth ora 
sixth part beans, when the corn is half done, 
and let them cook together. 

For a breakfast dish, especially in the Winter, 
“hominy” or “small hominy” is more com- 
monly used. This is made of the northern flint 
corn. Pour one pint into two quarts of slowly 
boiling water, stirring occasionally for ten min- 
utes, or until the starch sets. Then cover close 
and let it steep slowly, without touching it 
again, forty or fifty minutes. If time will not 
permit, it might be poured into the hot water 
overnight, but not cooked, then cook slowly 
twenty or thirty minutes in the morning. When 
done, it should not be quite thin enough to 
drip from the spoon. With a soft-boiled egg 
broken over this, you have a dish fit for a king, 
that is, for any of the sovereign people. It can 
also be eaten with cream or sirup, as it can be 
advantageously substituted for the griddle-cakes, 
and eaten with the chop or steak. It takes the 
mold nicely, and is very sweet and good cold, 
suitable for the lunch-table, or it may be sliced 
and browned on a griddle for breakfast. With 
raisins cooked in hominy you have a fine dish 
for invalids who can not take condiments. Very 
similar to this hominy is the New England 
samp, which is simply corn-meal too coarse to 
go through any ordinary sieve. The coarsest 
hulls may be washed out and the samp cooked 
like “small hominy,” and eaten in the same 
way. If made of yellow corn, cook it longer. 
It is sweeter and more nutritious than the small 
hominy, as it contains more of the chit. Itisa 
matter of regret that the appellations of these 
various grades of corn differ so much in differ- 
ent localities. 

Oatmeal is rapidly and deservedly coming into 
favor in the Northern States. Formerly it was 
obtained from Scotland or Canada, but it is now 
manufactured at home, and is almost as cheap as 
hominy. If properly ground, it is coarse; but 
the best is free from husks, and mostly from 
black specks. It is cooked precisely like the 
hominy, only that it does not require more than 
two-thirds as much time, and the preliminary 
stirring may be dispensed with. Many spoil it 
by wetting it first in cold water, or by frequently 
stirring while cooking. Either makes it pasty 
and slimy. If cooked according to the direc- 
tions for hominy it will be charmingly light and 
porous. It is the most wholesome, and usually 
the most palatable, if thick enough not to drip 
from the spoon nor settle on the plate. Some 
eat it with meats, but most people prefer it with 
a trimming of milk, cream, or sweets. At first 
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the peculiar taste may be disliked, but this is 
soon over, and it becomes a great favorite with 
nearly all who eat it. 

The finer meals for mushes should all be 
stirred slowly into boiling water till the right con- 
sistency is obtained, remembering that the finer 
meal does not thicken up in cooking ; and that 
the coarser the meal the better the mush, only 
that it requires longer cooking. The same di- 
rections, about the slow and stirless cooking, 
and the thickness when done, which were given 
for hominy and oatmeal, apply to all the mushes. 
Wheat-meal mush is often used for a plain des- 
sert. Itcan be varied and enriched by adding 
one-third or one-fourth boiled rice, or by the ad- 
dition of fruits, Zante currants, or dried whortle- 
berries—one-third or one-half pint to two quarts 
mush, put in while making. Fresh whortleber- 
ries and sweet grapes improve it still more. 
These must be added after the mush is made, 
stirring very little, as the whole will be discol- 
ored and unsightly. Mixtures of different grains 
in mushes are some of them very acceptable, as 
half corn and half rye-meal, both coarse, and 
one-third corn and two-thirds oatmeal. The rye 
and the corn-meal mush are too well known to 
require commendation. 

In rewarming any of the mushes, either steam 
them, or slice and brown on a griddle. Do not 
attempt to add water and mash up. It will ren- 
der them pasty and disagreeable. But a small 
proportion of oatmeal or hominy mush may be 
diffused in the water with which a new dish is 
to be made, without detriment. ‘ Gather up the 
fragments,” etc. 

All these mushes are usually eaten with milk, 
cream, sugar, sirup, or fruit sirups. They are 
more wholesome than many things we eat, but 
they have all the disadvantage of not demanding 
much mastication, and they can not therefore 
be considered the best form for food. But if 
trimmed sparely, and eaten with crackers or 
bread, so as to insure mastication, they are val- 
uable additions to our daily meals. 

Rice, which is indigenous to a warm climate, 
is not so wholesome to the dwellers further 
north as many of their own grains. It has too 
little variety in its composition, and especially is 
it lacking in the fibrous or waste matter which 
incites to healthful action. It becomes still 
worse when cooked in milk. In its native 
climes it is eaten largely with fruit, which sup- 
plies some of its natural deficiencies ; but even 
then physiologists question its wholesomeness. 
It is not nearly as good for invalids as whole or 
cracked wheat or oatmeal, or any of the grains 
already mentioned. However, a little may be 
admitted to the common table if it be eaten with 





large proportions of succulent matter, fruit, veg- 
etables, beans, meats, etc. 

Wash till it looks clear, and put it to cook, in 
tin, earthen-ware, or porcelain, with four or five 
times its measure of water. Let it boil up 
briskly fifteen or twenty minutes, then set it 
back where it will keep very hot, or barely sim- 
mer, for an hour. It should not be stirred so as 
to break or mash the kernels. If an equal 
quantity of Zante currants, or, better still, of 
raisins, are added when it is put to cook—and 
doubtless many of our domestic dried fruits 
would also do nicely—it will make a delicious 
dish, without the objectionable whipped butter. 
If a dressing is indispensable, a little milk or 
fruit sirup is better. Recipes have already been 
given for using it in pyramids, and also for mix- 
ing with seven-eighths chopped apple or sliced 
tomato, covering tight and cooking two or three 
hours in a slow oven. 

Pearl barley is cooked in the same way as the 
cracked corn—five or six hours by a slow fire. 
It is a little more wholesome than rice, in place 
of which it is often used, but its principal use is 
in puddings and soup. MHulled buckwheat is 
making its appearance in the market, but it is 
neither so wholesome nor so palatble as wheat, 
cracked wheat, oatmeal, etc. 

We have referred to beans in a previous ar- 
ticle, in illustration of some statement. We 
will now simply repeat that they are to be 
steeped slowly alone in pure water until they 
break. Never change or turn off the water, 
which should nearly fill them, and do not season 
till served. Be sure to cook them enough. 
Pared potatoes, cooked with them—being care- 
ful not to cook the latier too much—form an ex- 
cellent accompaniment. Some finish by baking 
them when nearly done, pouring them, juice and 
all, into an earthen dish, and arranging the 
pared and halved potatces on the top, serving 
when the latter are done. This, however, does 
not materially change the taste of the beans un- 
less pork is baked with them, and that makes 
them not so much “hearty” and “rich” as very 
difficult of digestion. No one who has more re- 
gard for his health than for his appetite will eat 
them. Beans are very nutritious, which fact is 
not sufficiently considered. Feople eat of them 
as freely as they do of vegetables, roots, and 
leaves that do not contain a quarter as much 
nourishment; and when they tave more than 
they can comfortably dispose of, they blame the 
beans. Moderate quantities, taken with more 
succulent food, seldom create disturbance in the 
healthy stomach of a person of act've habits. 

Green beans are open to the same objection, 
but in a less degree. Cook slowly in a little 
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water forty minutes, or until tender, not wasting 
any of the juice. Let each season to suit him- 
self. Or their juice may be thickened with a 
little corn starch or wheat-meal, or better still 
with grated green corn, from two to four spoon- 
fuls to a pint of beans. Or, after they are 
dished, a little thick sweet cream may be added. 
Bean pods do not rank very high in nutritious 
qualities. They are passably palatable when 
cooked very tender. They may be trimmed 
with milk or cream, but they should not be 
boiled in either. Dry peas have not been very 
extensively appreciated in this country. Much 
the same remarks apply to their unwholesome 
and nutritious qualities as to those of beans. 
Cook them in the same manner as beans, only 
longer. It will usually require six or eight 
hours to make them so tender that they will 
break to pieces. The wrinkled marrowfats are 
the best kind now in market. When picked 
green and dried they are sweeter, but less rich. 
The split peas—or the ordinary field peas— 
make a very good pease pudding. Cook them 
as above, finish rather dry, run through a colan- 
der to take out the skins, salt slightly and mold. 
It is a good substitute at supper for cheese, 
dried beef, pickles, or some other indigestible. 
These peas are much used for soup. 

Green peas should be cooked as soon as 
possible after they are picked. Some who have 
learned enough not even to wash them for fear 
of destroying their delicate flavor, are so un- 
reasonable as to throw away the water in which 
they are cooked. They will require fifteen min- 
utes or more. Cook gently in little water and 
serve in the same, letting each season to suit 
himself. 

Green corn is a perfectly wholesome article 
when perfectly masticated, and not taken too 
freely at first on a stomach accustomed to dry 
food only. Neglect of the latter caution brings 
undeserved condemnation on many valuable 
dishes. I need hardly say that is far superior 
to any other for table use, but there are persons 
not yet aware of that fact. Cook it as soon as 
possible after it is picked ; it deteriorates greatly 
in a few hours. It is very wholesome roasted, 
if not burned. It is best steamed ten or fifteen 
minutes on the cob, and eaten entirely without 
condiments. One soon learns to relish it in 
that way, and thus avoids the melted butter, 
which is far more injurious than the corn, though 
it often shirks its deserts upon the latter. If 
false delicacy or false teeth demand that it be 
shaved off first, it should be cooked ten min- 
utes—or more if old—in as little water as possi- 
ble, but even that little dilutes the flavor and 
renders the trimmings more indispensable. 





With beans of any kind in the famous “succo- 
tash” it is equally wholesome, but it is a very 
nutritious dish, and should be eaten moderately, 
and well masticated. The beans should be 
cooked awhile first, say twenty or thirty min- 
utes, and then the corn may be added, cooking 
both together as much longer. A little grated 
green corn added a few minutes before it is 
dished improves it. Pork boiled in it, after a 
fashion now going out, destroys all its delicacy. 
Let each season for himself. 

Dried green corn in its best condition is 
almost equal to the fresh. It shouldbe soaked 
two and a half or three hours, and steeped half 
an hour longer. It may form a dish by itself, 
or be mingled with any kind of beans, cooking 
them fifteen or twenty minutes together. With 
the common white beans it makes an excellent 
dish—better still with dried limas or the speckled 
cranberry, sometimes called the London Hor- 
ticultural. 

We use very few imported grains in this 
country. Our German friends bring lentiles, 
which are cooked like peas, but they are used 
chiefly for soup. 
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UT of sore bereavement, and from the 

wreck of a miserable marriage, was left 
me only a baby blossom, which, thriving amid 
the ruins of my life, grew, almost neglected 
through grief, to infant maidenhood. Her in- 
nocent and wondrous beauty won me from my 
sorrow to new life and hope ; the touch of her 
weak fingers softened my hard heart, and 
opened again the living fountains of love which 
overflowed my barren path, and made the earth 
green once more for me. 

Having this much to love and live for, I took 
up the burden of life again, and if I did not go 
cheerfully, went patiently on my way. Fortune, 
as well as friends, had failed me, and with a frail 
needle I fought the dragon Poverty from our 
door. Our tastes were simple, our wants few, 
and I hardly heeded privation, such a treasure 
did I find in my little maid. Perhaps because 
she was my only one she seemed unlike all 
other children, but I think the adversity to 
which she was born matured her early, and at 
five years of age, after many strivings and not a 
few failures, she sat at my feet, with her little 
thimble on, as proud a needle-woman as ever 
wielded a bodkin. 

I had taught her to sew for her amusement, 
but she soon embraced it as an occupation ; and 
to see her sitting, with all her childish graces 
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folded away under an aspect of demureness, 
striking at the dragon with her tiny weapon, was 
a sight to make men and angels weep. And 
her thrusts did no slight service, for ere twelve 
months passed her small, fine fingers put in 
stitches neat as print, and our patrons, well 
pleased with their frills, brought more hemming 
and tucking than two brave needle-women could 
do in daylight. And often, as I sewed by night, 
she sat in her white night-dress, with all her 
golden curls making a glory about her head, 
reading of fairy lore, and dreaming beyond our 
cottage threshold such gentle beings dwelt. 
She grew so fast and fair that soon from a tiny 
maiden she stepped a stately maid, and as she 
had known no childhood, so she passed to 
woman’s estate without the intervening stage 
of girlhood. 

But she was a woman, sweet and fair, with the 
soul of a little child, for she was strangely guile- 
less of the evil world. I had taught her at home. 
She had had no youthful companions, for in the 
battle of life which she and I were fighting— 
which was literally for life—there was no time for 
play ; it was work and rest, only to prepare again 
for work. Poverty vaunteth not itself, and my 
daughter grew like a violet beside a mossy stone, 
exhaling her fragrance in the narrow circle of 
her home. 

Her beauty and sweetness attracted the notice 
of a wealthy patron, who, moved to charitable 
deeds, offered to educate my darling, and pro- 
posed a boarding-school. A_boarding-school 
had offered the temptation, which accepted had 
marred my life, and hoping to shield her from 
the suffering which had wasted my peace, I re- 
fused. I fear my love was selfish, and I could 
consent to no plan that would separate us. 

But I felt moved to atone for the sacrifice my 
refusal entailed on her, and I resolved to edu- 
cate her, whatever the personal exertion might 
cost. So keeping one step in advance myself, 
over our stitches we conned her lessons, Jearn- 
ing other lessons unawares. 

Thus our knowledge grew line upon line and 
precept upon precept, and from being thus 
stitched in, as it were, I think she never lost 
what she thus gained. My few accomplish- 
ments I imparted to her, and it was a merry 
sight indeed, in the gloaming when the needles 
were put by, to see two needle-women spinning 
around to the music of their own voices. She 
learned to sing, and sweetly too, but the songs 
she learned were the old-fashioned lullabies to 
which I had sung her to sleep, and her youth- 
ful voice gave them a charming freshness my 
evening tones had not conveyed. 

Thus she grew as secluded from the world as 





the princess in the enchanted castle, hedged 
about by her mother’s fostering love, resting se- 
cure from all knowledge of evil, dreaming only 
of the good. 

Every Sunday we walked together to church ; 
but I hurried away as soon as the service was 
over, for I could not but perceive the glances 
and half-whispered flatteries that even here as- 
sailed her. , 

We had no intimates, and our fine patrons 
were far too fine to allow those who had hemmed 
their garments to touch the hem of their spirit- 
ual sense ; and because I had once been a fine 
lady, I foolishly held myself aloof from all who 
moved not in my last sphere. 

“You should not encourage your daughter in 
expectations she can never realize,” said one of 
these female savages to me, as an interlude be- 
tween instructions for a fancy dress. 

“Her expectations are moderate enough,” I 
answered. 

“ Then let her associate with common people.” 

“She does not wish nor strive to associate 
with uncommon people,” I said. 

“Take care! you stick me; there’s flesh be- 
neath that,” she cried. And yet she could 
thrust and stab, unmindful of the quivering 
heart she wounded. 

This led me, over my work, to consider on 
my daughter’s expectations. What were they ? 
Had she any indeed? I had guarded her safely 
from temptation from without, but had she with- 
stood that within? I redoubled my vigilance. 

We took our walks together, and communed 
by the way, and as we walked and talked and 
passed a smiling youth, I saw that her heart 
burned. Ah! what need to close and bar the 
door when Love, swift and unerring, flies in at 
the window? My soul sank within me, for the 
smiling youth whom we passed in all our walks 
was the son of the mother whose pride had so 
cruelly hurt me. 

I feigned not to see, that I might see more 
ere I startled her; and when at last I asked her 
if I rightly guessed a secret, she blushingly 
owned the truth. I reasoned where reason is 
but folly, for did she not love him and did he 
not love her well, and who could be so wicked 
as to stand between? She was so fair and 
sweet that my hope took on the color of her 
faith, and I strove to persuade myself that all 
would be well, because I wished all well. 

And Love in quest of guerdon came often 
smiling by; sometimes it was a book he 
brought, sometimes a flower he left ; and then 
growing bolder through surer success, he came 
without pretense, for the book they held be- 
tween them was the book of fate, and the flower 
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whose fragrance lured them was the flower of 
love ; and what need was there of pretense for 
man or maid when here was such sweet reality ? 

And thus things went on from week to week, 
and month to month, and year to year, and still 
after the first confession no mention of the mar- 
riage day. But it was enough for her that she 
loved, that she was beloved; life put on such 
fair colors that looking through this love-lit 
prism all things wore rainbow hues. 

It was then that her serious nature took up a 
lighter strain, and the earth seemed gladder for 
her rejoicings. She learned new songs, songs 
that told of the sweet story of love, and caroled 
them gayly over her needle. A light heart makes 
fleet fingers, and surely never was more deftly 
done such dainty work. To me who knew her 
heart, it seemed as though with her swift-glan- 
cing needle she wrought a broidery of love on 
all her hems, traceries of sweet fancies, thick 
sown as her stitches. 

I never loved her more dearly than in these 
days that she herself loved so dearly, for love 
did not make her selfish; nay, it seemed but to 
increase her capacity for loving, and a tenderer 
heart never beat in human breast than hers. 

True love is patient, forbearing, long-suffer- 
ing, and kind, and when the visits that made the 
sum of her earthly bliss complete grew less fre- 
quent, she ever had some cheerful excuse for 
him. Rumors of his haughty mother’s oppo- 
sition had long since reached us, and I was pre- 
pared for disappointment, but my gentle girl, who 
knew so little of the wicked world, feared no 
evil. But the evil came nevertheless, and when 
I chided that her lover tarried so long away, 
with many tears she told me he could never 
come again ; and though all thought of marriage 
between them was over, yet he had sworn to 
love her truly all the days of his life, and she 
had promised to be faithful unto death. 

When the news came through one of our em- 
ployers that the weak young man was ill of a 
fever, all my care was to keep my child from 
this knowledge. It was not difficult to do, as 
she never in these days ventured abroad, and 
all customers were warned to gossip nothing of 
the matter in her presence. Unconsciously she 
helped me keep the secret, for if any one 
knocked she stole away with her work into the 
garden ; indeed, she spent much time there, for 
she seemed to like best to be alone, and I 
humored her mood. 

In a little while I learned that the stricken 
man was recovering, and that his mother had 
hurried him abroad to confirm his health. I 
felt relieved when I knew his life was not to be 
the price of his mother’s cruel pride, and then 





I told my dear as gently as I could that her 
lover was gone away to visit foreign countries. 
She bravely bore the Winter’s solitude, watch- 
ing the snow fall still and white, hushing the 
longings of her heart, and veiling his frailties 
under the white mantle of her charity. She 
sang no more the songs he taught her, but 
when she softly sang, which was not seldom, 
they were the cradie songs she learned from me, 
which seemed to soothe, and gently lulled to 
sleep her sorrow. But there did come weaken- 
ings of her grief in the night when others slept. 
I, who counted the night watches to the beat- 
ings of my heavy heart, felt the bed tremble 
with her sobbing. I knew that words were vain, 
that prayers only could avail, and through the 
darkness I prayed that heaven would shed its 
light and peace upon our souls. 

The Winter passed, and the Spring unfolded 
with ever-renewing beauty, but the sight of 
reviving Nature did not revive my child. Nay, 
she seemed sadder still, and, drooping over her 
work, sighed wearily to herself, “Ah! if he 
would only come.” 

Summer was upon the heels of Spring, when 
the postboy dropped a package at our door. 
It proved to be a foreign journal, which I felt 
contained tidings that concerned us. She had 
seen the paper, and I knew concealment was 
not possible, for I fain would keep all bitterness 
from her. 

“The truth is best, mother. Is he dead?” 
she asked, with white, faltering lips. 

“Dead to us, my child,” I answered, for in 
carefully marked lines his marriage stood re- 
corded, and I saw his mother’s hand had sent 
this shaft to strike the heart of my dove. It 
was too monstrous for belief, and her steadfast 
soul shook as with straining eyes she read the 
lines for herself. Even then she could not take 
in the truth. 

“ There must be some mistake, mother,” was 
all she found speech to utter. 

Alas! there was a sad mistake; the mistake 
of a true heart leaning upon a hope that pierced 
it. But, so far as the truth of his marriage was 
concerned, there was no mistake, and the neigh- 
borhood, unheeding of our woe, was jubilant 
with preparations of welcome for the newly 
wedded bride. What could we do, two needle- 
women, with but one heart between us, and 
that heart broken? We could not stay here 
and wait for this triumphal procession to trample 
us in the dust. I resolved to go away, and 
counted the store laid by for my daughter’s 
wedding day, no longer needed; and to what 
fitter use could it be put than to take us away 
from this great humiliation ? 
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But she said, “Not yet, mother, flight is 
ignominious ; let us wait.” 

It was on a calm and peaceful Sabbath morn- 
ing the news of their arrival reached us, and it 
threw my child all into a flutter of excitement 
which seemed akin to joy. 

“And what shall I wear to church to-day, 
mother?” she cried. “Not my white gown, 
for white is for the bride ; nor my black gown, 
for black is for those that mourn. I will wear 
my blue gown, for he liked that best.” 

She never appeared so fair as on that Sab- 
bath day that I walked proudly by her side, 
supported by her strength and courage. As we 
passed up the aisle the bridal train swept up 
another, and, turning, my child saw her last 
wan hope steal away and lose itself in this white 


* shimmering pageant. 


This was the first moment she knew him 
faithless, but she made no sign, save that her 
face was white and still as the dead’s, and I 
knew by my own that her heart was inwardly 
bleeding. Her looks were meek and patient, 
and when the hymn was sounded her voice 
arose clear and sweet from her place. It was 
not until we reached home that her fortitude 
forsook her, and she threw herself upon my 
bosom, crying, “ Mother, I have but you!” I 
soothed her as best I could, telling her that 
though all the world failed us, we would be true 
to each other, and true to ourselves. But I 
think the cry of her heart drowned my words, 
for she could see no rescue from the waters of 
bitterness which overwhelmed her. Then she 
put on her black gown, because she had said 
“black is for those that mourn,” and though 
she made no lamentation, her looks were more 
touching than tears. 

We could not work in this sad time, though 
we both tried bravely, and I strove to ease my 
daughter’s heart by talking of our trouble, but 
she laid her hand upon my arm, and with 
piteous, beseeching eyes said, “ Mother, silence 
is my salvation.” 

How she suffered! It broke my heart afresh 
to see her wandering about so white and dumb, 
with such a burden of woe weighing her to the 
earth. I bitterly reproached myself for bringing 
her up in such seclusion, remote from compan- 
ionship with her own sex, and I strove to rouse 
her to some interest in life, but she only con- 
sented to visit those who were as wretched as 
herself. 

She sang no more; it seemed as though her 
grief had grown too great to be lulled to sleep, 
as children outgrow their cradle hymns, and 
slip from their mother’s knee to beds which are 
not always beds of ease. Her whole aspect 





changed under this affliction, and she was a 
worn and weary woman before her prime. The 
sunny, wayward locks were smoothed severely 
back, and seemed to fade and darken with sor- 
row. Indeed, it was as though the cloud under 
which she walked cast its shadow on her head, 
and veiled the brightness of her being. But 
she was sweeter and gentler even for this sad- 
ness, and more precious through her sufferings. 
She made a great effort to throw off her apathy 
and take her share in the labor of life, and after 
awhile she conquered her grief, and set steadily 
to work again. Her work was not the le well 
done that it was done with an aching heart; 
and though she no longer wrought tender fan- 
cies along the borders of her hems, it may be 
that tender memories were not without a blessed 
consolation. 

In time it came to pass, so famous grew her 
skill in needle-craft, that all the country-side 
sought her aid. And she for whom no wedding 
garment ever would be made, made bridal robes 
for those who would be wed, and burial robes 
for those who must be buried. 

So great was her skill that the bride who had 
long been a wife, and hoped soon to become a 
mother, brought all her dainty things and left 
them in her hands. And surely no fairy fine 
ever did more beauteous work; such tucks, and 
hems, and frills, all decked with costly lace and 
cunning device of needle-work! For were not 
these precious garments for his child? and 
could mortal fingers make them too fine? And 
people, pleased with her fair work and fairer 
face, grew to love her. She had such gracious 
ways and gentle words for all, and carried about 
her an atmosphere of peace that won all hearts 
unconsciously. 

By slow degrees the stone was rolled away 
from the sepulcher of her heart, and all the 
gloom imprisoned there took flight, and in its 
place the glory of the Lord shone down. I 
heard her singing, 

‘‘ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excellent Word !”’ 
Then I knew that the foundations of her hope 
were laid deeper than the earth, and the pinna- 
cles of her faith rose higher than the heavens; 
that peace and good-will to all filled her heart. 

The rolling years passed. I ceased to count 
them, but their snows descending softly settled 
on her head. To me she grew no older; for 
though her hair was blanched her face was fair 
and unvexed, and through the mild melancholy 
of her eyes shone the sweet trust which comes 
from heaven. She had passed from under the 
cloud, which had found her hair gold and left it 
gray; yet it shone with a more precious glory 
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than of old; for then she wore but the nimbus 
of a cherub, now she was crowned with the halo 
of a saint. 

She wrought not only on garments for the 
body, but she wrought for good on the souls of 
men, and far and near the young and old sought 
her for counsel and consolation. No web was 
so tangled that she found not its clew; no path 
so intricate but she came upon the true way; 
and when those who had committed grievous 
sins, even crimes, went away comforted, I mar- 
veled at her; but she answered with that sweet- 
est answer of charity, “‘ Nay, mother, they know 
not what they do.” 

Ofttimes I saw her press her hand upon her 
heart, while a look of anguish crossed her face, 
and to my anxious inquiry she answered it was 
only a passing pang, gone with a breath; but I 
noticed the action grew more frequent, and 
often she sat with her hand upon her heart 
singing victorious hymns—I was blind and did 
did not see the truth—to stifle the anguish of 
the flesh. 

The brightness of her soul shone through 
and made such a glory about her that all things 
were transfigured in this light. My eyes were 
dazzled, and I would not believe the truth whea 
friends warned me of her failing strength, and 
told me that she could not live many months. 
It is written, “ Two women shall be grinding at 
the mill, one shall be taken and the other left ;” 
but I did not think it could be that she would 
be taken away and I be left toiling alone at the 
mill of life, for the waters ran low and the 
stones moved slowly; my head was white with 
the dust of age, and I longed to be at rest. 

But her garments were whiter than mine, and 
one day, her work being done, I was left alone 
and another voice was singing on the heavenly 
shore. 

Ana he whom she had ever loved, watching 
her from afar through disappointment and re- 
morse, loving her with a love that was stronger 
than his will, placed above her heart a marble 
slab, on which alone was written, J” face. 


—— --_—_e—_ -- 


No doubt hard work is a great police-agent. 
If every body were worked from morning till 
night, and then carefully locked up, the reg- 
ister of crimes might be greatly diminished. 
But what would become of human nature? 
Where would be the room for growth in such 
a system of things? It is through sorrow 
and mirth, plenty and need, a variety of pas- 
sions, circumstances, and temptations, even 
through sin and misery, that men’s natures are 
developed. 





ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 





A NEW champion for the Intelligence of 
Animals has revived the discussion in a 
book* full of facts and inferences which, if not 
all new, are all to the point. Without admitting 
that humans are the issue of quadrumans, he 
believes with Lactantius that animals possess in 
a certain measure the faculties of men, and that 
our inferior brethren, as St. Francis d’Assisi 
calls them, preceded us on earth, and were our 
first instructors. We take an example or two 
of what the smallest and the dullest of them, as 
well as the biggest and cleverest—fleas and fish 
as well as elephants—can do. 

There were industrious fleas before our time. 
Baron Walckenaer—who died in 1452—saw with 
his own eyes, for sixpence, in the Place de la 
Bourse, Paris, four learned fleas perform the 
manual exercise, standing upright on their hind 
legs, with a splinter of wood to serve for a pike. 
Two other fleas dragged a golden carriage, with 
a third flea, holding a whip, on the box for 
coachman. The flea-horses were harnessed by 
a golden chain fastened to their hind legs, which 
was never taken off. They had lived in this 
way two years and a half, without any mortality 
among them, when Walckenaer saw them. 
They took their meals on their keeper’s arm. 
Their feats were performed on a plate of pol- 
ished glass. When they were sulky, and re- 
fused to work, the man, instead of whipping 
them, held a bit of lighted charcoal over their 
backs, which very soon brought them to their 
senses. 

But of what use is cleverness without a heart? 
The flea has strong maternal affections. She 
lays her eggs in the crannies of floors, in the 
bedding of animals, and on babies’ night-clothes. 
When the helpless, transparent larvze appear, 
the mother flea feeds them, as the dove does its 
young, by discharging into their mouths the 
contents of her stomach. Grudge her not, 
therefore, one small drop of blood. For you, it 
is nothing but a flea-bite ; for her, it is the life 
of her beloved offspring ! 

While pleading, however, for the flea, we can 
not do as much for the bug, though he is gifted 
with fuller developed intelligence. An inquisi- 
tive gentleman, wishing to know how the bug 
became aware of a human presence, tried the 
following experiment. He got into a bed sus- 
pended from the ceiling, without any tester, in 
the middle of an unfurnished room. He then 
placed on the floor a bug, who, guided probably 





*L’Intelligence des Animaux, par Emest Menault. Paris; 
Hachette & Co. 
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by smell, pondered the means of reaching the 
bed. After deep reflection he climbed up the 
wall, traveled straight across the ceiling to the 
spot immediately over the bed, and then dropped 
plump on the observer’s nose. Was this, or 
was it not, an act of intelligence? 

The fish belongs to the great flathead family. 
The same sort of platitude which you see in 
his person, doubtless extends to the whole of 
his character. You have met him somewhere 
in human shape—one of those pale-faced, wishy- 
washy gentlemen, whose passions have extin- 
guished all heart and feeling. You often find 
them in diplomatic regions, and can’t tell whether 
they are fish or flesh. But if their mental 
powers are less developed, their term of exist- 
ence is more extended. They gain in longevity 
what they lose in warmth of temperament. 

Nevertheless, the skill with which the stickle- 
back constructs his nest is now a matter of 
natural history. Other fishes display an ad- 
dress which we acquire only by long and con- 
Stant practice. One fellow, with a muzzle pro- 
longed into a narrow tube—which he uses as a 
popgun—prowls about the banks of tidal rivers. 
On spying a fly on the water-weeds, he slyly 
swims up till he gets within five or six feet of it. 
He then shoots it with water from his proboscis, 
never failing to bring down his game. A gov- 
ernor of the hospital at Batavia, doubting the 
fact, though attested by credible witnesses, pro- 
cured some of these fish to watch their pranks. 
He stuck a fly on a pin at the end of a stick, 
and placed it so as to attract their notice. To 
his great delight they shot it with their water- 
guns, for which he rewarded them with a treat 
of insects. 

The pike has proved himself not only intelli- 
gent, but even capable—disbelieve it who will— 
of gratitude. 

“While living at Durham,” says Dr. War- 
wick, “I took a walk one evening in Lord Stam- 
ford’s park. On reaching a pond in which fish 
were kept ready for use, I observed a fine pike 
of some six pounds weight. At my approach 
he darted away like an arrow. In his hurry he 
knocked his head against an iron hook fixed in 
a post in the water, fracturing his skull and 
injuring the optic nerve on one side of his head. 
He appeared to suffer terrible pain ; he plunged 
into the mud, floundered hither and thither, and 
at last, leaping out of the water, fell on the 
bank. On examination of the wound, a portion 
of the brain was seen protruding through the 
fractured skull. 

“ This I carefully restored to its place, making 
use of a small silver toothpick to raise the splin- 
ters of broken bone. The fish remained quiet 





during the operation; when it was over he 
plunged into the pond. At first his sufferings 
appeared to be relieved, but in the course of a 
few minutes he began rushing right and left 
until he again leaped out of the water. 

“TI called the keeper, and with his assistance 
applied a bandage to the fracture. That done, 
we restored him to the pond and left him to his 
fate. Next morning, as soon as I reached the 
water’s edge, the pike swam to meet me quite 
close to the bank, and laid his head upon my 
feet. I thought this an extraordinary proceed- 
ing. Without further delay I examined the 
wound, and found it was healing nicely. I 
then strolled for some time by the side of the 
pond. The fish swam after me, following my 
steps, and turning as I turned. 

“The following day I brought a few young 
friends with me to see the fish. He swam 
toward me as before. Little by little he became 
so tame as to come to my whistle and eat out 
of my hand. With other persons, on the con- 
trary, he continued as shy and as wild as ever.” 

This anecdote is averred to have been read, 
in 1850, before the Liverpool Literary and Phil- 
osophical Society. 

The elephant, with a sort of humorous justice, 
is given to return injuries or insults in kind. 
In Madagascar, an elephant’s cornac, happen- 
ing to have a cocoa-nut in his hand, thought fit, 
out of bravado, to break it on the animal’s 
head. The elephant made no protest at the 
time; but next day, passing a fruit-stall, he 
took a cocoa-nut in his trunk and returned the 
cornac’s compliment so vigorously on his head 
that he killed him on the spot. 

If vindictive, the elephant is also grateful. 
At Pondicherry a soldier, who treated an ele- 
phant to a dram of arrack every time he received 
his pay, found himself the worse for liquor. 
When the guard were about to carry him off to 
prison, he took refuge under the elephant and 
fell asleep. His protector would allow no one 
to approach, and watched him carefully all 
night. In the morning, after caressing him with 
his trunk, he dismissed him to settle with the 
authorities as he best could. 

Both revenge and gratitude imply intelli- 
gence; still more does the application of an un- 
foreseen expedient. A train of artillery going to 
Seringapatam had to cross the shingly bed of a 
river. A man who was sitting on a gun-carriage 
fell; in another second the wheel would have 
passed over his body. An elephant walking by 
the side of the carriage saw the danger, and 
instantly, without any order from his keeper, 
lifted the wheel from the ground, leaving the 
fallen man uninjured. 






































OVER THE RIVER. 
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OVER THE RIVER. 





VER the river they beckon to me— 

Loved ones, who ’ve crossed to the further side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are drowned in the rushing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of heaven’s own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see— 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me! 
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Over the river, the boatman pale 
Carried another—the household pet ; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale: 
Our darling Minnie! I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 
We watched it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be— 
Over the river, over the river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail : 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning heart, 
They cross the stream, and are gone for aye ; 
We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day. 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea ; 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And L sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 

I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for sound of the boatman’s oar : 

I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail ; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand ; 

I shall pass from sight, with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit-land; 

I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meetin, be 

When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 





THE GRAVE. 





THE grave is deep and silent, 
And terrible its strand ; 

It shrouds with darkest mantle 
A distant, unknown Jand. 

No nightingale’s rejoicing 
Reaches its breast so still ; 

The rose of friendship falleth 
But on its mossy hill. 


The bride forsaken wringeth 
Her hands and weeps in vain ; 
Nor penetrates its silence 
The orphan’s cry of pain. 


Yet in no other region 
The longed-for peace shall come ; 
Through these dark portals only 
Goes man unto his home. 


The poor heart, overladen, 
With tempests wearied sore, 
Finds only its true solace 
There—where it beats no more. 





PASSING AWAY. 





I sroop with the throng in the gay festive room, 

Where manly grace gathered with young beauties’ 
bloom ; 

There were floating locks like the light clouds at 
dawn, 

And the soft dreamy gaze of the woodland fawn ; 

There were tresses, too, of the dark raven’s hue, 

With brown orbs that flashed, and love’s sweet eyes 
of blue. 

And each happy young face wore a smile so bright, 

And each springing step seemed so joyous and 
light, 

Methought they had banished all trace of dull care, 

For none of her children could surely be there. 


There was a fragrance of flowers, lovely and rare, 
And rich tones of music borne forth on the air ; 
There were whispers of love, and the thrilling glance, 
As fairy-like forms floated on through the dance, 
And the still hours of time passed swiftly along, 
Unnoticed, unheeded, ’mid revel and song. 

Oft there I wondered, did each fair sunny brow 
Seem ever so tranquil, so lovely as now? 

Did no sad misgivings, no trials, no woe 

Surge over the heart ’neath that outward show? 


Was this the true brilliance of hearts all at rest ? 

Were these fleeting pleasures the truest, the best ? 

O, will they not fade too soon from the clasp, 

Will they not drift from the too eager grasp ? 

Ay! soon will these hopes, these bright, beautiful 
dreams, 

All vanish away—life is not what it seems ; 

Some who are here with those soft cheeks of rich 
bloom, 

Erelong may be sleeping in yon cheerless tomb, 

Where fond friends will gather to chant the low 
hymn, 

The last dirge of death—the sad requiem. 


The gay scene of mirth hath at last passed away, 
The lights now are paling in morning’s glad ray ; 
See—the garlands all withered hang idly down, 

All drooping and faded is each floral crown ; 

And they who so late stood ’midst the festal cheer, 
Will they all meet again in this changeful sphere ? 
Will these walls e’er echo to their laughter gay ? 

A voice within murmurs, ‘* They are passing away. 
Naught now is left of the gay pleasure bowers 

But the withered leaves and the faded flowers, 


” 


And so passes that strange, checkered thing called 
life, 

A wondrous commingling of pleasure and strife, 

A substance indeed, though a shadow it seems, 

So swiftly it passes, so fleeting its dreams. 

Still old Time journeys on, nor heeds he the prayer 

Of the world’s favored ones, the young and the fair ; 

Wealth, fame, nor ambition, nor beauty can stay 

The flight of the years—they are passing away. 

From childhood to youth, then a step to old age, 

Then pass we forever from life’s changeful stage. 
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A SOJOURN IN JAPAN. 





A* daybreak, on the 26th of April, 1863, on 
board the Dutch corvette, Vice-Admiral 
Koopman, I caught sight of the six small mount- 
ainous islands which look like outposts of the 
Gulf of Yeddo. One of them, Myakésima, is 
remarkable for a lofty and broad peak covered 
with perpetual snow. The sun soon rose on 
the horizon, aed presented, through the sea 
fog, the appearance of the crimson globe, which, 
depicted on a white ground, forms the national 
arms of Japan. Its first rays lighted up the 
point of Cape Idsu, on the mainland of Nippon, 
on the larboard, while, on the north-east, we 
saw the smoke ascending from the two craters 
of the island of Ohosima. The town of Si- 
moda, at the extremity of a little bay in the 
promontory of I[dsu, is the first, but least im- 
portant, of the seats of commerce which is met 
in ascending the Gulf of Yeddo. The Ameri- 
cans obtained permission from the Government 
to form a settlement here in 1854. Subse- 
quently the roadstead was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and this town was not included in 
the treaty of 1858. 

Along the coast we perceived a number of 
fishing-boats, and some larger vessels coming 
from Nippon and the surrounding islands. This 
animated picture presents a remarkable har- 
mony of coloring; the sky is of a dazzling 
azure, and the sea, no longer of that dark-blue 
color which shows a great depth of water, is of 
a green shade, and possesses that peculiar lim- 
pidity which characterizes the rocky coasts of 
Japan. The islands clothed in the brilliant fol- 
iage of Spring, the dark-brown rocks bright- 
ened by streaks of ocher, contrasting with the 
white sails of the native vessels, the snows of 
Myakésima, and the smoking crater of Ohosima, 
combine to form a most charming picture. 
After passing the volcanic island, on which we 
observed wooded hills, and even some cultivated 
fields and villages, we doubled Cape Sagami 
and entered a narrow channel called the Uraga 
Canal. Uraga is the town which Commodore 
Perry visited with his squadron in 1853. The 
American envoy explained the object of his 
mission to the delegates of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and gave them a letter for the Tycoon, 
with which the President of the United States 
had intrusted him, informing them at the same 
time that he would return for an answer the 
following year. On his second visit, in 1854, 
he resisted the attempts of the Governor of 
Uraga to detain him before that port, and 
pressed on with his squadron toward Yeddo; 
but not wishing to outrage the national suscep- 





tibilities, he cast anchor eight miles to ine south 
of the capital. Six weeks later, on the 31st of 
March, 1854, he signed the treaty of Kanagawa, 
which inaugurated new relations between Japan 
and the Western World. The recollection of 
this successful mission is preserved in the 
names of the various places which we passed. 
Above Uraga is Susquehanna Bay; opposite, 
on the eastern coast, there is Cape Saratoga; 
and higher up, on the western side, Mississippi 
Bay; these three names being those of the 
principal vessels which formed the American 
squadron. Perry and Webster Islands, on the 
west coast, perpetuate the fame of the commo- 
dore of the expedition and of the celebrated 
Secretary of State who was its originator. 

We soon entered the Bay of Yeddo, which 
gradually extends to the north-east and south- 
west until it is about thirty miles in length, and 
terminates in a semi-circle of twenty-two miles 
in diameter from east to west, on which is situ- 
ated the immense capital of Japan. It was at 
Mississippi Bay that we first saw the summit 
of Fusi-Yama, “the unparalleled mountain,” an 
extinct volcano, which rises to the height of 
12,450 feet above the sea. It is about fifty 
nautical miles from the western coast of the 
bay, and completely isolated with the exception 
of the chain of hills of Akoni at its base. It 
is almost impossible to describe the effect of 
this enormous, solitary pyramid, covered with 
snow. It gives an air of great solemnity to the 
landscapes of the Bay of Yeddo, which, inde- 
pendently of this, are of a sterner character 
than those of the gulf. This is caused by the 
closer proximity of the two shores, the slightly 
muddy appearance of the water, and the num- 
ber of cedars, pines, and other gloomy-looking 
trees which crest the hills along the banks. 

At last we doubled Treaty Point, a pictur- 
esque promontory, where the agreement was 
signed between Commodore Perry and the Ty- 
coon’s deputies; and then the town of Yoko- 
hama, extending along a marshy shore, and 
inclosed on the south and west by wooded hills, 
burst suddenly on our sight. About twenty 
ships of war and merchant vessels of various 
countries were riding in the harbor, nearly op- 
posite the Frank quarter, which were .recognized 
by its white houses and the flags of the various 
consulates. Some native junks were anchored 
at a little distance from the pier-head and cus- 
tom-house stores. We steamed slowly past 
the Japanese city, the houses in which, with the 
exception of some of the warehouses, are of 
wood, and appear to consist of only one story 
above the ground-floor. 

When we arrived at the Benten quarter, 
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situated at the end of the beach, and at the 
mouth of a large river, our vessel selected an 
anchorage near the Dutch legation, which was 
at that time the only European dwelling in that 
part of the native town. I disembarked the 
following morning, and my kind host, M. de 
Polsbroek, Consul-General, installed me in the 
detached building which he occupied himself. 
The Dutch residence in Benten was built by 
the Japanese Government, which took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to solve an interesting 
international problem, namely, the suitability 
of native architecture to the wants of a civilized 
people. 

The house was inhabited by four persons 
only, the Consul-General of the Netherlands, 
his chancellor, myself and my Dutch secretary 
and interpreter; but we were surrounded by a 
colony of domestics and officials, located in 
several small houses which were scattered 
about the thickets in the garden. In one of 
these, close to our western portico, and which 
was inhabited by the constable of the consulate, 
I had established our little photographic studio, 
and a guard-room for the marines belonging to 
the Dutch station. At a little distance behind 
this building there is a fire-proof store, hermet- 
ically closed by iron doors and shutters. The 
porter’s lodge is by the side of the gateway, in 
the strong fence which incloses the garden on all 
sides except that next the bay, where it is re- 
placed by a bamboo cane barrier, fixed horizon- 
tally above the water, and on a level with the 
terrace which extends along the shore. This 
gateway, which is painted black, the same as 
the fence, and ornamented with copper on the 
top of the principal pillars, contains three doors: 
a large double one in the center, which is only 
opened for the master of the house and his 
guests and their visitors, and a small one on 
each side for the purveyors, native shop-keep- 
ers, and domestics. These are open all day, 
but closed at sunset. The chief porter, a 
worthy man, and the father of a family, exer- 
cises a sort of patriarchal authority over the 
other servants, and even in the neighborhood 
generally. His lodge, in which tea, pipes, and 
tobacco are always ready, is the rendezvous for 
all the loungers and gossips in the Benten 
quarter. This does not interfere with their 
duties being performed with an accuracy and 
dispatch with which we must be satisfied in the 
extreme East. 

The functions of. the porters, or monbans, as 
they are called in Japan, are not confined to 
guarding, opening, and closing the entrances 
confided to their care; they have to strike the 
hours, day and night, on gongs suspended at 


the door of their lodge; by which means they 
also announce the rank of the person visiting 
the residence, one stroke being given for a mer- 
chant or a citizen of the Frank quarter, two for 
an officer or interpreter, three for a consul, com- 
mander of a vessel, or a Japanese governor, and 
four for a minister or admiral. The distance 
from the entrance-gate to the house allows time 
enough to prepare for the suitable reception of 
the visitor. Finally, the monban has to under- 
take the responsibility, either in person or 
through his assistants, of the night rounds, 
which are made twice an hour, around the 
houses and through the alleys of the inclosure. 
The man who goes the round gives notice that 
he is passing, by striking three blows, one long 
and two short, with two square pieces of wood 
which he carries. In case of danger, it is his 
duty to give the alarm by striking rapidly on the 
gong. 

Along the south side of the fence there is a 
succession of buildings and yards, carefully 
concealed behind thick trees. We first come 
to the laundry, which is managed by a Chinese 
laundryman; then to the stables, opposite to 
which are the houses occupied by the grooms or 
bétos, who are all Japanese. Each horse has 
his own béto, who never loses sight of him; in 
fact, when any one goes out for a ride, no mat- 
ter how long, the béto runs before him or at his 
side, so as always to be in readiness, if required, 
to take charge of the animal. These hardy 
attendants form a regular corporation, with their 
special jurisdiction, whose chief enjoys the 
right of wearing a sword in the exercise of his 
office. These bétos are generally of middle 
size, but well proportioned. They pass their 
lives in a state of almost entire nudity. When 
they accompany their masters, however, they 
wear sandals and a blue jacket of slight mate- 
rial, and a head-dress composed of a handker- 
chief of the same color. One of our bétos was 
married, and every morning at daybreak, seated 
beside the well, he threw pails of fresh water 
alternately over his wife, his children, his horse, 
and himself. 

Next to the stables comes the kennel, ten- 
anted by a couple of gray-hounds, a beagle, a 
watch-dog, and a cur; then the poultry-yard, 
stocked with cocks, hens, geese, and ducks of 
the native breed. At last we come to the dwell- 
ing of the comprador, the cooks, and the kos- 
keis. The first is what the Japanese call a 
Nankinsang—a man of Nankin, or merely, for 
shortness, a Nankin—that is to say, a Chinese. 
Our Nankin wore his national costume, and a 
plait of hair, of which he was very proud, for it 





reached almost to his knees. The functions of 
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the comprador are similar to those of a steward, | 
and these duties are generally intrusted by 
Europeans in the extreme East to Chinese, who 
have a talent for the kitchen, the pantry, and 
the market, and, it must be added, know how 
to take care of their perquisites. Our cooks 
were natives, and, under our superintendence, 
practiced an ingenious culinary eclecticism, 
borrowed from the schools of Europe, India, 
China, and Japan. We had as butlers two | 


Japanese called respectively Siden and Sariden, | 











and a little Chinese belonging to the sect of the 
Taipings, who wore his hair long, and cut at 
the back of the head in the Malay fashion. He 
answered to the name of Rebelle. The great 
rebellion of the Taipings against the Manchu 
dynasty has created a traffic—through the open 
ports of China—in young boys and girls who 
have been carried off by the imperial troops or 
their allies from the insurgent districts which 
were given up to the sword and fire. 

Thus it was that our little friend “Rebelle” 
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passed from the hands of the Franco-Chinese 
legion into the market at Shanghai, and from 
thence to Japan. It happened one day that an 
express messenger from the French Legation, 
belonging to the African light infantry, was ad- 
mitted to our dining-room to present a dispatch. 
Immediately on seeing him Rebelle was seized 
with a fit of trembling, and quickly disappeared 
through the veranda door. The poor boy re- 
tained but one recollection of his childhood, 
which thrilled him with horror whenever a chance 
circumstance recalled it to his memory. It was 
that of being in the midst of burning houses, 
when a man in red trousers appeared, who 
seized him in his arms and carried him away 
from his home and family. 

The duties of valets-de-chambre are performed 
by the koskeis, who are all natives. Each in- 
habitant of the residence had his own koskei; 
mine was a young man by the name of Té. 
Like most of the Japanese, he did not know his 
exact age, but it was evident that he still ranked 
among the youths, as the front of his head was 
not yet shaved to the top. 6 was gifted with 
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considerable intelligence and lively humor ; he 
was not inferior to our other Japanese in the 
silence and quietness with which he performed 
his duties ; and he had the advantage of them 
in a superior education, and a kind and lively 
disposition. It was from T6 that I received 
my first lesson in Japanese; he gave me the 
key to it in three words, and without his being 
at all aware of it. 

The method he made use of was quite philo- 
sophic. The operations of the mind may be 
resolved into three primary ones ; inquiry, nega- 
tion, and affirmation. As soon as one can ex- 
press these three operations, the remainder is 
merely a question of vocabulary, and it only 
remains to store the memory with a selection 
of common words to be drawn upon when the 
occasion requires. We commenced with the 
inquiry, and I first learned how to express “is 
there?” arimaska,; then we passed on to nega- 
tion, “there is not,” avémasé; and lastly affirma- 
tion, “there is,” arimas. Then we proceeded 
to the words which I was most likely to require, 
such as Vifpon, Japan, Japanese, ¢chi, tire ; 
tcha, tea; ma, a horse; misu, water; 
Suné, a boat or ship: &inkwa, war, etc. ; 
to which he added words which have 
become naturalized in the country, such 
as Hollanda, Dutch; J/nglish, English ; 
Frantz, French ; ministro, minister ; ad- 
miral, admiral. I took every opportunity 
of practicing my lesson. For instance; 
on my return from a walk | ordered T6 
to bring tea, saying, Zcha arimaska? he 
replied, Arimas, and immediately placed 
the refreshing beverage on the table- 
Hearing an alarm sounded on the gong, 
I inquired if chere were a fire: 
arimaska? Té answered, Arimas; and 
a little while after, when the fire had been 
subdued, he returned with the agreeable 
information, Avimasi. In the same way 
I would give him orders to put the water 
on the fire or to the tea; to call the dé¢o, 
and have my horse saddled ; and on his 
part he would inform me whether it was 
the English mail which had just entered 
the harbor or a man-of-war, or if the Jap- 
anese ministers had gone on board the 
French admiral’s vessel. I learned some 
new words every day, and our conversa- 
tions became gradually extended. 

: I have now completed the list of peo- 

Ky ple in our service, with the exception of 
the crew belonging to the consular sloop, 
which consisted of four rowers and their 
commander, who was as skillful in the 
use of the oars as his subalterns. The 
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commander was a married man, and lived in 
a cottage on the shore; the rowers generally 
slept in the boat. These people form a dis- 
tinct caste, and are called Sendos. This strange 
mixture of various classes and elements was 
not peculiar to our establishment, but is com- 
mon in British India and the extreme east. 
In our age of freedom and industry we no 
longer attach countries to ourselves by mere 
visible force ; on the contrary, we unite them to 
us by the ties of self-interest, by the inter- 
change of commerce, or by rendering their labor 
remunerative. Too often, despite the principles 
professed by them, our representatives are guilty 
of acts equally unworthy with those permitted 
by the old system of slavery ; still it must be 
acknowledged that avarice and brutality have 
less share than formerly in the conquests of 
civilization, and that never before has there 
been so much power and intelligence devoted 
to the cause of pure science, of social progress, 
and of Christian charity. To ignore this aspect 
of our contemporaneous history, even in a sim- 
ple narrative, would be to exclude the most 
pathetic and characteristic points of interest 
which it presents. 

That portion of the Japanese town of Yoko- 
hama called Benten derives its name from a 
sea-goddess, who is worshiped in an island to 
the north-west of the Residence. Previous to 
the European settlement this sacred locality 
was surrounded only by a straggling village, 
composed of fishermen’s and laborers’ huts, and 
separated by a marsh from the equally small 
village of Yokohama. Now, however, quays, 
streets, and modern buildings cover the entire 
space between the foot of the Treaty promon- 
tory and the river, from which we were sepa- 
rated only by a street of barracks and Japanese 
watch-houses. The island of Benten alone has 
not undergone any alteration. Situated at the 
extremity of a creek, which the river forms at a 
short distance from its opening into the harbor, 
it is protected on all sides by a facing of blocks 
of granite, and communicates with the streets 
on the shore by a bridge, which is scarcely | 
visible among the mass of shrubs, reeds, and 
bamboos, which there overrun the channel. 

But it was at another point, in the western 
direction, that we discovered an approach worthy 
of the sanctity of the place to which it leads. 
Among the streets connecting Benten with the 
chief market-place of the Japanese town of 
Yokohama there is one which appears to be 
shaded by a plantation of pines; and after 





crossing the municipal barrier, which is closed 
at night, we found ourselves opposite a long 
avenue of pines, to which the entrance was | 


through one of the sacred gateways called toris. 
These are formed of two pillars bent toward 
each other in such a way as to meet in an acute 
angle were they not terminated at a certain 
height by two cross-bars, the upper one being 
Stronger than the other, and having its ends 
slightly bent upward. The tori always denotes 
the vicinity of a temple, a chapel, or some other 
sacred place. What we call natural curiosities, 
such as a grotto, a spring, a gigantic tree, a 
fantastic rock, are to the Japanese the objects 
of pious veneration or superstitious terror, ac- 
cording as their minds are more or less influ- 
enced by the Buddhist demonology, and the 
bonzes give expression to these popular feelings 
by erecting a tori in the neighborhood of any 
of these remarkable objects. 

Som»: ‘aes they place a number of these toris 
at certain intervals along the avenue leading to 
a temple, thus reproducing, with rustic sim- 
plicity, the architectural idea which we see em- 
bodied in the Greek propyleum, and the colon- 
nade of St. Peter’s at Rome. The trees in the 
avenue of Benten are very tall and slender, and, 
for the most part, bent in the same direction by 
the sea breezes. Long traverse poles are fast- 
ened to them, here and there, to which the 
bonzes suspend garlands, inscriptions, and ban- 
ners, on festivals. At the end of the avenue 
there is a second /ori, not so high as the first, 
in order to add to the effect of the perspective. 
On reaching it we were surprised to find that 
the avenue made a bend, and extended to the 
right. There the ground was covered with tall 
grass, and brushwood, and light silvery pines, 
with airy branches ; on our left was a sheet of 
transparent water, and opposite us a steep and 
wide wooden bridge, constructed with simple 
elegance, and beyond this was a third tori, 
standing out against the dark foliage of a mass 
of large trees. 

There was an air of mystery about the whole 
scene calculated to inspire awe. It was by this 
bridge, the pillars of which are ornamented 
with copper, that we at last reached the sacred 
spot. The third tori, which is decorated at the 
top with an inscription in letters of gold on a 
black ground, is built entirely of fine white 
granite, as are also the various monuments 
placed along the left of the avenue. The tem- 
ple was before us, but so much hidden by the 
foliage of the cedars and pines which sur- 
rounded it that we could scarcely perceive the 
staircases on which the worshipers kneel when 
performing their devotions before the altar of 
the goddess. If the temple is empty, they can 
summon one of the attendant donzes by ringing, 
with a long cloth bell-pull, a cluster of little 
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bells fastened to the door. The doxze immedi- 
ately comes out of his lodging, and proceeds, 
according as he is required, to give advice, to 
distribute wax lights or amulets, or undertakes 
to say low masses or musical ones according to 
the sum paid. 

It is necessary for every Japanese to wash 
and dry his face and hands previous to present- 
ing himself before the sanctuary. For this 
purpose a little chapel is placed at some distance 
to the right of the temple, containing a basin 
of holy water for these ablutions, and silk crape 
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napkins hanging on a roller, like the towels in a 
sacristy. Two neighboring chapels are used, 
one to protect the big drum, which is used 
instead of a bell, and the other to contain the 
votive offerings of the faithful. 

The donzes who serve the temple at Benten 
did not appear rich; their dress was generally 
slovenly and neglected, and the expression of 
their countenance stupid, sullen, and even ma- 
lignant to foreigners, so that we felt inclined to 
remain at a respectful distance. I never had 
an opportunity of seeing them officiate, except 





























BONZES PRAYING. 


once in the procession of their patron saint. 
It appears that at ordinary times they confine 
themselves during the day to holding confer- 


ence, and I have seldom seen any one availing 


himself of their ministry, except country people, 


and fishermen’s wives, and passing pilgrims. | 


But more than once—at sunset, and even far on 
in the night—I have heard the sound of the 
tambourines, which form the entire orchestra 
of the temple of Benten. The donzes keep up 
an interminable beating on these monotonous 
instruments, always with the same rhythm; for 
instance, four loud blows followed by four dull 


| ones, repeated over and over again for whole 
| hours, probably during the time necessary for 
| dispersing malignant influences. Nothing can 
equal the melancholy impression produced by 
| this dull, measured sound in the silence of 
night, mingled only with the sighings of the 
| cedar-trees and the murmur of the waves break- 
ing on the shore. One can easily perceive that 
a religion which finds expression in such cus- 
toms must oppress the minds of the people, 
and is far from being a natural religion. Pa- 
ganism is the enemy of human nature; and 
this is the reason that, as a matter of fact, its 
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appearance provokes, independently of the prej- 
udices of our Christian education, an indescrib- 
able and instinctive feeling of repulsion. 

The indispensable accompaniments of Jap- 
anese temples are tea-houses, or restaurants, 
where they consume principally tea and saéi, 
an intoxicating drink made from fermented rice, 
but also fruit, fish, and cakes made of rice or 
wheat. The passion for opium is unknown in 
Japan. They smoke very small metal pipes 
filled with tobacco chopped very small, but quite 
free from narcotic preparations. These estab- 
lishments are always served by women, and 
generally with perfect propriety, but most of 
them have, notwithstanding, a very bad reputa- 
tion. This is especially the case with regard 
to those of Benten, and may, perhaps, be traced 
back te the period when the little island dedi- 
cated to the patroness of the sea still attracted 
a concourse of pilgrims. The shrine is now 
comparatively deserted, but the entire space 
between the island and our residence is occu- 
pied by the quarters of the military, or Yakonins, 
as they are called. They are the government 
officers employed in the custom-house service 
in guarding the port and public places, keeping 
a watch on the outlets of the Frank quarter, etc. 
They wear no distinguishing dress, except a 
round, pointed hat of glazed pasteboard, and 
two sabers on the left side of their belts, one 
of them large, with a double hilt, and the other 
small, for close fighting. There are several 
hundreds of these men, who are generally mar- 
ried; they each have a separate lodging, and 
are all treated with perfect equality in this 
respect. 

The plan which the government of the Tycoon 
has adopted for the arrangement of these dwell- 
ings is so characteristic of their love of exact 
military organization that it is worth describing 
in detail. It consists of a group of wooden 
buildings built in the shape of a long parallelo- 
gram, showing to the street outside merely a 
high planked inclosure, with low doors at regu- 
lar intervals. Each of these doors opens into a 
yard, which contains a small garden, a water- 
tank, a cooking-range, and other offices. At 
the bottom of the court, and on the same level, 
is a spacious chamber, which can be parted off 
into two or three rooms by means of sliding 
partitions. This yard and chamber form the 
whole domestic accommodation of a family of 
Yakonins. Each of these parallelograms of 
which the streets of the quarter are composed, 
contains, on an average, a dozen of these dwell- 
ings, six in a row, and back to back. The roofs 
of the chambers are all of uniform height, and 
are covered with gray tiles. The Yakonin quar- 





ter is a triumph of the genius of pipe-clay and 
uniformity. The streets are generally deserted, 
for the men spend the greater part of the day 
at the custom-house or on guard, and during 
their absence each family keeps inside its own 
inclosure, the door of which is usually shut. 
This does not arise from any jealous feelings 
on the part of the men, but is rather the result 
of the social position which custom gives in 
Japan to the head of the family. The woman 
looks on him as her lord and master; in his 
superior presence she devotes herself to domes- 
tic affairs, without being distracted by the pres- 
ence of a stranger, and during his absence she 
conducts herself with a reserve which may be 
attributed less to modesty than to the feeling 
of dependence and submission which marriage 
entails on her. 





CREDO.* 


HE single word which stands as the title 

of the work at present under considera- 
tion—* Credo,” I do believe—containing a Jos- 
itive affirmation of a Jositive faith—at once 
very clearly and very happily gives us the key- 
note of the volume, and withal significantly 
indicates the attitude of its author with refer- 
ence to some of the intellectuo-religious con- 
flicts raging at the present time. 

From the earliest periods of the Church’s 
history, Christendom has been divided into two 
great classes—those who did, and those who 
did not believe—those who could positively and 
confidently affirm—credo—I have a definite and 
more or less intelligent religious creed, and 
those who could as positively affirm that they 
had none—the two classes being respectively 
recognized as believers and unbelievers. In 
the mean time in these latter days there has 
sprung up still another, a third, a sort of middle 
class, a mixed or mongrel class, who seem to 
be neither the one thing nor the other, who are 
hardly prepared to declare themselves believers, 
and who yet shrink from avowing themselves 
downright unbelievers. Indeed, they rather 
pride themselves upon believing a little of every 
thing, and yet not much of any thing for cer- 
tain. They believe somewhat, or, at least, affect 
to, upon all sides of all possible subjects, and 
seem to proceed upon the assumption that it is 
a sign of littleness, and of mental narrowness, 
to have any positive, sharply defined convic- 
tions, especially upon religious subjects. Their 
especial horror, therefore, is what is termed, or 
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is known as a “creed.” They can tolerate 
almost every thing else but a creed. To every 
other existing institution or thing they can show 
some quarter, and allow it the benefit of their 
distinguished “liberality,” but they can never 
bring themselves to contemplate a creed with 
the “least degree of allowance.” Even the 
devil is a gentleman not altogether without 
rights which they feel themselves bound to 
respect; but any thing which, however remotely, 
bears the semblance of a creed, is deserving 
only of unmingled execration and scorn, and, 
accordingly, to be hooted incontinently out of 
existence. 

There have always, of course, since the very 
earliest propagation of Christianity, been doubt- 
ers—honest, sincere skeptics—persons who, 
though desiring to embrace the distinctive ten- 
ets of the Gospel, frankly acknowledge they 
were hardly able to do so, and accordingly made 
no pretensions to being Christians. It has re- 
mained for this our “happy and progressive 
age,” to produce a class of persons who, while 
persisting in being recognized as believers, yet 
persist also in questioning, and distrusting, and 
captiously caviling at almost every thing that 
distinguishes the creed of the Christian Church 
from the creeds of paganism. In the midst of 
all this din and insane clamor against “creeds ” 
our author modestly yet confidently and most 
emphatically lifts up his voice and, with an 
authority and solemnity that can not but arrest 
the attention of every thoughtful reader, cries 
“credo” —TI do believe. The title of this book, 
therefore, is significant. From the very first to 
the last the reader is impressed with the strong 
and positive grasp in which the writer is held 
by the truths he presents. No one can doubt 
that he accepts them with an absolutely unques- 
tioning faith. Nothing of that troubled mood, 
of that melancholy and ever-present doubt that 
beclouds the pages, and constitutes so painful a 
feature of Lecky’s last masterly and apparently 
conscientious work,* will be found to pervade 
these pages; much less will there be found any 
thing of that sneering, distrusting, hesitating 
quality that characterizes so large a share of 
the popular literature of the hour. On the 
other hand, the distinguishing verities of the 
Gospel of Jesus ever receive at the hand of our 
author, not only an intelligent, but also a most 
cordial and emphatic recognition. Indeed. to 
one suffering to any extent from the enervating 
effects of modern doubt, we think a volume in- 
formed with so robust a faith as this must serve 
as an effectual tonic. The hearty and enlight- 
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ened confidence with which the great cardinal 
doctrines of our holy religion are grasped can 
not but tend to beget the same healthy confi- 
dence in the mind of the thoughtful reader, so 
that, as he moves on with the writer to the 
height of his great argument, he may possibly 
find himself, at the end, enabled also to say, 
“Credo—| do believe.” 

As will be naturally suspected, from what has 
been said, there is nothing about this work 
which seems to say to the arrogant and impious 
unbelief of the day—éy your leave. The time 
was when it was very different for the present 
writer to understand why writers on the “ evi- 
dences,” or those who undertook formerly to 
champion the cause of Christianity against the 
onslaughts of its foes, denominated their works 
“apologies.” Just as though the Gospel needed 
any apology at our hands! This we thought to 
be a very sneaking way of testifying in favor of 
that which was in very truth the “ power of God 
unto salvation.” Think of Saint Paul, for a 
moment, apologizing for being a Christian—for 
preaching a doctrine that was nothing less than 
the very power of God, and the wisdom of God! 
We afterward learned, of course, that the word 
“apology” signified literally any discourse or 
treatise in defense of some particular doctrine 
or creed. But it is nevertheless true that many 
of the defenses of Christianity made both in 
former and in modern times are apologies in 
the modern and popular, rather than in the 
ancient and etymological sense of the term. 
They are timid, hesitating, faltering ; instead of 
being, what they ought to be, confident, intrepid, 
conquering. 

Let it not be inferred, however, from what 
has been said concerning the intellectual atti- 
tude of this writer, that, because he is positive, 
he is therefore arrogant or bigoted in spirit, or 
offensively dogmatic or self-contained. His 
rigidly uncompromising orthodoxy does not in 
the least preclude the most tender and manly 
sympathy with earnest doubt, and the most 
thorough appreciation of the nature of the diffi- 
culties in the way of faltering inquirers. The 
latter will here find an earnest, well-meant, and 
friendly effort to present what is deemed by the 
author that truth best calculated to give satis- 
faction to the intellect and rest to the heart. 
They will also find here a recegnition of the 
fact that their doubts do not necessarily spring 
from perversity of heart, or from hostility to the 
truth. We venture to suggest, at this point, 
that our religious writers and teachers would do 
well if they would more generally thus recognize 
the fact here just alluded tc; first, that, under a 
variety of names, such as unbelief, disbelief, 
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heresy, infidelity, etc., there is a vast amount of 
skepticism in our midst—contemporaneous and 
domestic skepticism—skepticism, not in Paris, or 
Oxford, or Berlin, or Bombay, but home-born 
and home-bred ; second, that right here in the 
midst of our own homes and our own temples 
are certain men and women who doubt, some it 
may be dishonestly, and superficially, and flip- 
pantly, but yet others who doubt with pain and 
with perfect sincerity—who doubt, not because 
they want to, but because, as it appears to them, 
they can not help it, those central themes of 
religion which for ourselves are the glory and 
consolation of our existence. 

The author of this little treatise recognizes 
the existence of live and earnest doubt, and 
with a truly liberal and kindly spirit undertakes 
to medicine to its cure. He would address 
himself to it, not with anathema, not with allu- 
sions bristling with reproachful stings ; he would 
deal with it, not by scolding it, or reproaching 
it, calling it hard names and dooming it to a hot 
future, but by affectionately and faithfully ex- 
hibiting Him whom, when doubting Thomas 
saw, all broken down by the love that beamed 
upon him, he saluted with the adoring saluta- 
tion, “My Lord and my God.” 

In like manner let all Christian teachers rec- 
ognize and appreciate the number, spirit, and 
claims of this class of our neighbors and fellow- 
citizens. Let us neither forget their existence 


nor scorn their difficulties. Let them not be | 
| his perception and appreciation of them will be 


passed by as certain erratic and very frightful 
folk entirely outside the pale of our sympathy, 
but, though wildered and benighted, as yet, 
kindred and brethren, bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh. “For flippant and disin- 
genuous doubters; for malignant and angry 
doubters, who doubt the truth because they 
hate it; for libidinous and sensual doubters, 
who denounce Christianity because it denounces 
them ; and for silly, simpering, conceited, and 
shallow-pated doubters, who doubt because they 
think it sounds smart and big to blurt out their 
second-hand objections to truths which Pascal, 
and Milton, and Newton thought worthy of 
acceptance—for such doubters,” with a late 
writer upon this subject, we would recommend, 
as a rule, pity and silence. At times, perhaps, 
these fools may be answered according to their 
folly. They merit only contempt. But not so 
with serious, sincere, honest doubt. Honest 
doubt, like all honest things, is honorable, and, 
like all inevitable human difficulties, deserves 
our kindest help. As an effort in this, mani- 
festly, the right direction, this work is deserving 
of high praise. It contains not one unkind or 
sarcastic word, not one sneering or contemptu- 





ous fling. The writer always treats his oppo- 
nents with the utmost courtesy and the pro- 
foundest. respect, and their excellencies never 
fail to receive a cordial recognition, while their 
errors are explicitly and faithfully pointed out. 

It has been alleged by some critics concerning 
this work that, though doubtless meant to reach 
intelligent, sincere, inquiring doubters, its effect 
on such will be materially marred, not only by 
the too great admixture of the controversial ele- 
ment, but more especially by the lack of that 
personal sympathy which must exist between 
the inquirer and his teacher, and which springs 
from a community or fellowship of experience. 
The writer ought not, it is said, to have ap- 
peared so exclusively as an advocate, not that 
he does not sympathize with doubt, and that 
generously, and appreciate some of the methods 
by which it is to be dealt with, but he does 
not seem to feel it. Though knowing that the 
thing exists, he does not give evidence of having 
passed through the shadows himself. 

Now we can easily conceive that the man 
who has himself struggled from the thick dark- 
ness up into the daylight, is better prepared to 
appreciate and sympathize with the struggles 
of others under like circumstances, and render 
them effectual aid, than one who has always 
basked in the daylight, and has never known 
what it was thus to struggle and agonize. It 
may be admitted that in the case of the man 
who has never wrestled with doubts himself, 


likely to be more from the head than from the 
heart. He will be more likely to address the 
doubt that comes from the inquiring intellect, 
than that which comes from culture, or a per- 
turbed, morbid religious feeling. And yet we 
can not but think there is a great deal of cant 
expressed in certain circles upon this subject. 
It has been quite the fashion for these many 
years, with a certain school of critics, quietly to 
assume that no man has any business to imagine 
that he can effectually deal with manly doubt, or 
even have any convictions of his own that are 
really good for any thing, unless he has him- 
self duly contended with grim and ghastly “ gor- 
geous specters and chimeras dire””—unless he, 
too, had fought his way up to his present posi- 
tion, as it were, with the desperation of despair. 
“Who never doubted,” says Bailey, “ who never 
doubted, never half believed. Where doubt, 
there truth is—’tis her shadow.” We are not 
prepared to adopt this sentiment. Skepticism, 
in its primitive, original sense, of a fair, candid, 
unbiased, unprejudiced, judicial inquiry, as op- 
posed to an implicit acceptance of certain opin- 
ions, is well—is indispensable. But skepticism, 
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in the sense of that spectral, melancholy doubt 
that puts its black foot on every star of promise, 
is a plague spot, something to be dreaded and 
avoided as we shun the small-pox: and if the 
having gone through the woeful ordeal, and, 
unlike Sterling and Blanco White, and others 
having survived, qualifies us to minister a little 
more sympathetically to those who are still in 
the midst of the agonizing throes, this only 
affords another illustration of that beneficent 
law whereby good may be evolved out of evil. 
Was not the mind of Jesus always in a condi- 
tion of absolutely undisturbed tranquillity? Does 
his life afford any evidence that that deep, un- 
troubled peace that pervaded his bosom—that 
“sweet repose that none but he that feels it 
knows,” was something into which, or up to 
which he had ever worked himself by hard and 
strenuous effort? Not at all. And yet who 
shall say he is not an all-sufficient mediator and 
Savior of the worst of skeptics? 

We have said that one of the characteristic 
features of this work is its positiveness. That 
of which it is distinctively an emphatic affirma- 
tion is the spiritual, supernatural, and evangel- 
ical element in religion. This may be readily 
inferred from the titles of the principal chap- 
ters, “A Supernatural Book,” “Supernatural 
Beings,” “Supernatural Life,” and a “ Super- 
natural Destiny.” The great object is to affirm 
the existence and reality of the supernatural in 
connection with this natural world. And in 
this respect the work is evidently a tract for the 
times. The great foes of the Bible and of Bible 
religion at the present time are Rationalism and 
Materialism—the characteristic aim and tenden- 
cies of which are to eliminate the spiritual and 
supernatural from the beliefs of men. To this 
end science is being made to blaspheme, and to 
deny her Maker, and “destructive criticism,” so 
called, “is doing its worst.” Away with your 
supernatural Christ, and your supernatural life, 
and your supernatural book, and your super- 
natural destiny, is the insane cry of these boasted 
“liberals” in science and religion. These no- 
tions, say they, are but the idle fictions of super- 
stition and tradition—the exploded fancies of an 
antiquated past. At these silly and old-wives’ 
fables science now laughs, and confidently an- 
ticipates the speedy incoming of that millennial 
period when mankind are to be altogether eman- 
cipated from the ignoble thralldom of priest- 
craft and superstition. And so the contest is 
now fiercely raging at this point. Is there a 
supernatural destiny for man? If so, is there a 
supernatural Book to afford him authentic in- 
formation in regard to it, and a supernatural 
religion suited to effect his moral recovery and 





qualify him for that mysterious and awful des- 
tiny that awaits us beyond the grave? Pregnant 
inquiries, surely! How timely, therefore, a work 
of this kind—a work thus embracing manifestly 
the most vital questions of life, and those which 
are actually engaging the most careful and anx- 
ious thoughts of the present time. Without 
attempting, except cursorily, to invade the do- 
main of science ; without attempting to be ex- 
haustive or specially original in the treatment 
of any of the topics introduced, the author gives 
us such a systematic and comprehensive survey 
of the field, theologically and philosophically, as 
though it may not serve to convince the con- 
firmed skeptic, will, at least, serve to enlighten, 
strengthen, and confirm the convictions of the 
believer. Even if those who are wearied with 
hard rowing, and are tossed by the storm they 
can not weather, may not hear in this book the 
voice which shall speak, “ Peace be still,” yet 
those who are safely anchored will welcome this 
book as a fresh and convincing presentation of 
Christian truth, with many things calculated to 
broaden their charity and extend their thought. 
The scholar and professional thinker, possibly, 
may not find here the breadth of thought, the 
freshness of illustration, the unexpected con- 
centration of argument that have given such 
zest and charm to certain other works of this 
class of late. Yet our younger readers, for 
whom it may be safely presumed the work was 
more specially prepared, will be surprised to 
find, as another has well said, “how its clear, 
comprehensive style, its compact sentences, its 
original forms of illustration, and its fervent 
thought and piety render the most abstruse 
doctrines and subjects interesting, and beguile 
the mind of weariness during its perusal.” 

We venture to call attention to yet one more 
excellence of this work—its comparative free- 
dom from attempts at philosophizing. How 
obvious the folly of those who have devoted so 
much of their time and expended so much ot 
their intellectual and scholastic resources in 
efforts to give us an explanation of what obvi- 
ously can never be explained—the philosophy, 
the rationale of coctrines that are manifestly in 
their very nature quite beyond the reach of 
man’s scientific or philosophic ken! Only think 
of the tomes that have been written, the brains 
that have been racked, the erudition that has 
been laid under contribution to give us the phi- 
losophy of such unique and naturally insoluble 
mysteries as the Trinity, the atonement, and 
the resurrection. 

It is obviously well to discover, if possible, 
not only a Scriptural, but also a philosophic 
basis for the doctrines of our faith; that is to 
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say, a basis in the natural needs, the constitu- 
tional appetites and demands of the soul. It is 
entirely legitimate, and will always prove profit- 
able to indicate how the soul’s instinctive de- 
sires are answered in Israel’s God—are an- 
swered especially in Israel’s long-anticipated 
Messiah ; to show how the doctrines of grace, 
in their perfect adaptation to human wants, do 
fully attest their divine authenticity. But for 
persons to attempt any abstract or metaphysical 
solution of the mysteries, or explanation of the 
doctrines of Christianity, and then, moreover, 
to attempt to foist these their human specula- 
tions on to the creeds of the Church, to be 
mouthed forever as one’s shibboleth before he 
can be recognized as above suspicion on the 
score of his orthodoxy, is, to say the least, to 
be guilty of the most superlative folly. 

As already intimated, our author offends but 
little in this direction. He has, and very skill- 
fully too, upon every fitting opportunity, pointed 
out the harmony between the doctrines of the 
Gospel and what are sometimes called the prim- 
itive truths of our being—what Theodore Parker 
calls the truths of natural or “absolute relig- 
ion”—the fundamental facts of our religious 
consciousness. And, indeed, it is not so much 
the historical argument after all—the argument 
founded upon miracles, or the fulfillment of 
prophecy, as the internal or moral argument, 
that induces implicit, unwavering trust in our 
fundamental Christian doctrines on the part of 
the great Christian body. The Gospel of the 
New Testament exactly meets the spiritual con- 
ditions and necessities of the soul. The heart, 
when it yields itself to obedience to it, finds in 
the Divine power and comfort of its truth, the 
strongest confirmations of its supernatural ori- 
gin. But, meantime, those who sustain to the 
Gospel the relation of outside critics can not 
but perceive, if they are unprejudiced, that the 
Gospel exactly responds to all the wants of the 
race. When we demonstrate, for example, from 
human history—by an appeal to the experience 
of humanity in all ages—that a dread of future 
retribution, and that hence the fe/t-want of re- 
demption, are just as universal as the intuitions 
of God, of immortality, and of justice, the three 
cardinal tenets of Mr. Parker’s natural or ab- 
solute religion, have we not effectually van- 
quished that eloquent apostle of unbelief, and 
on hisown grounds? Have we not victoriously 
turned his own arms against him and planted 
our own doctrines on an impregnable basis? 
The great law of God’s universe is that of 
adaptation of means to ends; and the most 
conclusive, the most irresistibly convincing 
“evidences ” of Christianity that can be devel- 





oped, are those founded on this law. It is in- 
teresting to consider that some of the ablest 
apologetical writing at the present day is in the 
direction we have indicated. Let the Gospel 
become thoroughly intrenched in these unde- 
niable and indestructible needs of the soul, and 
it manifestly can never be overthrown. So long 
as human nature remains what it is, it will, of 
course, cry out for this same glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God. 

And now, in conclusion, we will briefly and 
rapidly review the contents of the book. Under 
the general head of “ Supernatural Book” the 
prophecies are discussed very much in the 
usual way. The work embraces no discussion 
of the vital question of miracles, which is all 
the more remarkable, as the miraculous inter- 
ferences of God with the established order of 
nature, recorded in the Bible, furnish the most 
signal manifestations of the supernatural which 
the history of the earth affords. In the section, 
“The Earth and the Bible,” the writer tries his 
hand at reconciling Genesis with geology. In 
the cosmogony he adopts he makes the chaotic 
period of Moses identical with the “drift” of 
the geologist; after which, in brief successive 
periods, the earth is prepared for the habitation 
of man, and man himseif introduced. He has 
met with no sufficient evidence of the great 
antiquity of man—of his existence previous to 
the drift. 

Under the general head of “Supernatural 
Beings” he discusses the “resurrection of 
Jesus,” “the Trinity,” “Satan,” and “ Spiritu- 
alism.” The first topic we think should have 
been entitled, “The Risen Jesus,” in order 
strictly to consist with his method. He has 
stepped out of his usual track a little to philos- 
ophize concerning the Trinity. His attempt to 
give the rationale of this great mystery, by 
representing the three persons as respectively 
representative of law, manifestation, and force, 
however ingenious, will hardly be adjudged 
satisfactory. We can hardly say with our au- 
thor that “the Father, though divine, infinite, 
and properly called God, is not a complete 
Deity.” We doubtless shall ever have to hold 
the Trinity as an essential though insoluble 
portion of a divinely attested system. Viewed 
economically it is indeed adapted to human 
wants, but the very best statement of the econ- 
omy does not touch the mystery. Our author, 
therefore, would have done better had he fol- 
lowed the example of Drs. Huntington and 
Bushnell, resting content with showing that 
not only the coherency of the Gospel sys- 
tem, but that the necessities of the race de- 
mand just this great doctrine of the three in 
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One. He deals Spiritualism some sturdy blows, 
though in this sphere he has developed nothing 
new. The foundation of his hope that the 
departed are permitted, as angels, to watch over 
and hover near us is a very slender shred of 
Scripture. Though inclined to the belief that 
the spirits of the departed may impressionally 
communicate with the living, he utterly de- 
nounces every thing like mediumistic inter- 
course. The principal interest in this chapter 
centers round the being and work of Satan. 
He clearly shows that the Bible teaches the 
existence of a personal devil—a malignant 
spirit, whose heart is set upon the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Christ; not absolutely ubiqui- 
tous, but practically so through the infinitude 
of his agencies, appliances, and instrumentali- 
ties. We pause to question the propriety of a 
single expression: “One word from the Al- 
mighty were sufficient to banish him forever 
from the earth.” Then why does n’t he do it? 
Has n’t man enough to contend with in his own 
depraved heart, and in the influences of a 
wicked and gainsaying world to afford a suffi- 
cient test of character, without being exposed 
to the devices of this subtile, unseen, sagacious, 
and powerful foe? ‘O, but,” says our author, 
“ Satan’s power is permitted that men, ¢hrough 
resistance, may be made perfect, established, 
strengthened, settled.” This reasoning would 
have some force, first, if this required resist- 
ance, as we have already seen, was not already 
afforded, and, second, if thousands were not lured 
to ruin through this infernal agency, where one 
is made better through resisting or fighting him. 

Under the head of “Supernatural Life,” our 
author gives the subject of conversion—the 
relations of the religious life, or the life of God 
in the soul, to faith, works, and the atonement 
of Christ, a thorough and yet popular handling. 
He has treated this great subject with a thor- 
oughly philosophic spirit, and in a style com- 
mendably free from the phrases of the pulpit, 
and the repulsive terminology of the schools. 
?robably the most powerful writing in the whole 
book is to be found in this chapter touching the 
character of Christ—his divinity contemplated 
from the humanitarian and historic stand-point. 
Did our space permit we should be glad to copy 
a paragraph as a specimen. It is doubtful 
whether better things concerning the matchless 
glory of Christ’s natural, earthly life have ever 
been written ; and this, seeing that such men as 
Young and Schaff have specially exerted them- 
selves in this direction, is no ordinary praise. 
In the mean time the author has wisely resisted 
all temptations to discuss some theory of the 
atonement, 





Under the head, “ Supernatural Destiny,” the 
author first presents us a summary of the nat- 
ural argument for immortality, then argues the 
doctrine of the resurrection ably on the ground 
of our natural instincts, and finally suggests the 
germ theory, though with but indifferent suc- 
cess, as the best explanation available of that 
unique, mysterious fact. He is of the opinion 
that heaven is all around us, it only requiring 
such spiritual vision as was granted the servant 
of Elisha, and the disciples on the mount of 
transfiguration to behold the thronging heavenly 
hosts who are not far away. He thinks that 
the “ many” spoken of in the Gospels, and to 
whom the dead are represented as appearing in 
connection with the crucifixion, merely had their 
eyes opened, and so were permitted to behold 
those who had been denizens, it may be for 
ages, of the spiritual world. He says a great 
many very pleasant and sensible things about 
heaven, and, meantime, unlike the popular 
“Gates Ajar,” does not forget to put Christ 
first and foremost. Any theory of the future 
life in heaven, which does not involve as its 
fundamental conception personal spiritual fel- 
lowship with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ, will be fatally defective. The article on 
the relations of memory to the future state is 
well written, though containing nothing new. 
Perhaps the most powerful chapter in the book 
is the one on the “ Nature and Operations of 
Conscience,” in which God is represented as in 
the human conscience, condemning, harassing, 
and troubling the guilty—stirring up in the 
human bosom that certain fearful looking for of 
fiery indignation and judgment spoken of by 
Paul, and thus affording the sinner an experi- 
mental foretaste or prophecy of the righteous 
condemnation which awaits him at the bar of 
Eternal Justice. This essay is not so system- 
atic and philosophic in form as most treatises 
on this subject, but doubtless will prove all the 
more popular and readable on that account. 
There is nothing didactic, practical, or sermon- 
like about it, yet it is an article of uncommon 
power. Under the significant title of “ Thrall- 
dom of Character,” the author shows how, as 
the final issue of self-induced corruption, men 
may come to make evil their chief good, and so 
pass irrecoverably under its dominion. The 
last chapter of the book is entitled, “ The Skep- 
tic among the Disciples,” and is a genial, sym- 
pathetic recognition of the claims of the honest, 
inquiring skeptic. 

We wish he had added another chapter upon 
the nature and terms of human probation. 
When the next edition is issued, moreover, we 
would suggest that the author add an introduc- 
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tion discussing the absolute need of a positive 
faith ; first, in order to the natural, harmonious, 
happy development of the human soul ;. and, 
second, in order to an aggressive, prosperous, 
conquering Church. 

This book, therefore, speaking of it as a 
whole, may be represented as a systematic, 
comprehensive compend, in popular form, of 
both the system and evidences of Christianity. 
It is a presentation, for the most part, of the 
current theology with a view to the adaptation 
of that theology to the manner and exigencies 
of present thought—a conscientious and earnest 
attempt to relieve the difficulties which beset 
many who are not able to accept that theology 
as it has usually been held out tothem. Whether 
or not it shall actually serve as a serviceable 
guide to “ wandering yet searching feet,” it will 
doubtless interest multitudes of thoughtful yet 
unlettered persons who would never think of 
looking into Watson’s Institutes. 

As it regards the literary execution of this 
work, we think it eminently deserving of being 
classed among those popular and able exposi- 
tions and Jefenses of Christianity so popular at 
the present time in this country and England. 
Without the sculptured eloquence or sculptured 
thought of Ecce Homo, or the polished and 
scholarly diction or mental vigor or grasp of 
Ecce Deus, it is nevertheless in no respect 
unworthy of being classed with these works ; 
and I do not hesitate to say, and this can not 
be esteemed moderate praise, that the work 
under review is quite equal every way to Albert 
Barnes’s Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Such a work as this, so manly in style, so 
mature in thought, and so comprehensive in the 
range of the topics discussed, and coming from 
so young an author as the writer* of this is 
understood to be, may assuredly be regarded as 
big with promise of many things both greater 
and better in years to come. 

Meanwhile every successive grapple of truth 
with error attests anew the fact that the Gospel, 
the good old Gospel which Paul planted and 
Apollos watered, is still the power of God unto 
salvation ; that so far from its having become 
any “old fossil supernaturalism,” any mere idle, 
by-gone story, the merely soulless echo of tra- 
dition, as modern sciolism writes it, it is as 
much a vital presence to-day, as much a divine 
energy in the heart of every true believer, as 
much a gift of life and of the power of God 
unto this generation, as it was unto the primi- 
tive brotherhood, and to the primitive Church— 





* Professor Luther Townsend, Boston Theological Seminary. 





holding fast thus to its pledge that it shall yet, 
in the good providence of God, actually rise to 
the throne of the world. 





DREAMING. 





I DREAM, I dream in the sunny Spring, 
When the morning’s crimson flood 

Has bathed the earth with its glowing tide, 
And sparkled in youthful blood ; 

And new-born joys in every hour 
Drive hidden cares away, 

As a forest leaf is wafted on 
By the breath of a storm in May. 

The world far-off is a beautiful world, 
And the hills of Beulah rise, 

Like a shadowy palace of purple clouds, 
In the misty morning skies. 

The trailing vines, the climbing rose, 
fnd the fragrant eglantine, 

Are but emblems faint of the glowing hopes, 
And the beautiful dreams of mine. 


My soul dreams on, as the Summer hours 
Fade in the twilight gray ; 

And the golden haze of Autumn waits 
To crown the coming day. 

The deep, deep quaffs of celestial bliss, 
That thrill me through and through, 

Refresh my heart with a buoyant hope, 
As sacred Hermon’s dew. 

Strange thoughts arise, like the swelling tides 
That play on the sandy floor, 

_ Over the germs of the ocean hed, 

And the weeds that drift to the shore ; 

In every breath from the woodland heights ; 
In every gale from the sea; 

In every gleaming star of night, 
A promise is borne to me. 


The murmuring song of the tiny shell, 
That lies on the strand at my feet, 

Tells of the mermaid wooed by the wind, 
And the words of the lover sweet. 

Bright spirits guide my wandering steps, 
And beckon me on with a smile, 

And over the wearisome road of life 
The fleeting hours beguile. 

I sit alone, in a Winter’s night, 
When the snow is drifting by, 

And the wind is wailing by my door, 
Like the Banshee’s mournful sigh ; 

And the creaking sign, the swaying trees, 
And the dark waves, tempest tossed, 

Sound like the cry of the dying poor, 
Or the moan of a soul that is lost. 

And I know that my dreams are vain and wild, 
And are only born to decay, 

That the magic lives of their beautiful forms 
Are floating quickly away ; 

And my soul looks up from its prisoned cell 
To that home of endless day. 
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AMONG THE SEA-WEEDS. 


“The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that flow 
In the motionless fields of upper air ; 
There with its waving glade of green 
The sea-weed streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter.” 
PERCIVAL. 


S science is day by day extending her 

boundaries, objects in God’s creation once 
neglected and even despised are gradually tak- 
ing their places as our instructors and as con- 
tributors to the sum of human happiness and 
usefulness. 

A remarkable change has, for a late period, 
come over the minds of botanical students in 
respect to the merits of algw, as subjects 
worthy of scientific notice and investigation. 
They no longer assume an unimportant posi- 
tion in the vegetable kingdom. . To the lover 
of the beautiful and the curious no field of labor 
is more inviting and so full of reward. The 
interest in this study is enhanced by the pleas- 
ures of the collector of algz in his seashore 
rambles and explorations. Health, recreation, 
and information—a trio of interests—combine in 
making a Summer holiday at the sea-side one 
of the most delightful passages of every-day 
life. 

The gatherer of sea-weeds prefers the morn- 
ing for his labors—the afternoon to be reserved 
for the home-work of arranging the specimens 
for preservation while they are fresh and beau- 
tiful. He goes out a sort of pilgrim, a tin-can 





girdle for the more delicate specimens, with a 
pole having an iron hook at one end for the 
purpose of aiding him in clambering over the 
slippery rocks and in raising and turning over 
the masses of sea-weeds found in the “ tide- 
pools” and clefts of the rocks. He needs, in 
addition, a microscope or pocket-lens for a bet- 
ter examination of his treasures. 

In arranging his specimens he requires a 
couple of pine-boards, twenty-four by twelve 
inches in size, some old muslin, a quantity of 
blotting-paper, and some of a rougher quality. 
These can be combined into a sort of press for 
laying out the specimens after they have been 
properly washed in fresh water and, by the aid 
of needles attached to handles, mounted on 
sheets of a stout whitish paper. A mucilage 
of isinglass and gin may be required to fasten 
certain specimens where their own glutinous 
nature proves insufficient. 

Sea-weeds belong to the botanical series of 
Cryptogamous, or flowerless plants, making 
them own cousins to the ferns, mosses, and 
liverworts. Though as lovely, in many cases, 
as the beauties of our gardens, we find them 
destitute of real flowers and real seeds. In 
place of the latter we discover something an- 
swering the purpose of seeds in a simple way 
called “ spores.” 

These spores are found in various portions 
of the plant, according to its species—some- 
times in little pods or berries fastened to the 
branches, as in case of the Polysiphonia and the 
Ceramium, where the little urn-shaped “ Cera- 
midia,” as they are termed, seem as though 


| suspended to the boughs by fairy fingers. We 


slung over his shoulders, an oil-skin bag at his | give some specimens highly magnified. 
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In groups 0 
called ‘‘tetraspores.” branches. 


At other times they are found at the tips of | 


fours sules at end of branches. 


disc for attaching the weed to a rock or other 


the branches, as in case of the Sphacelaria, | foundation. 


Coralline, and Fucus. At other times they are 


Alge are divided into three great classes 





mere dots in regular or irregular lines and spots | from the color of their seeds or spores; namely, 
within or without the substance of the weeds. In | the Olive, the Red, and the Green Sea-Weeds. 
the “ Nitophyllum Punctatum ”—see page 36— | The color of the plants is often in keeping with 
these spots of spores are strikingly conspicuous. | the seeds, but not invariably so. 

The term “frond” applies to all parts of an The remainder of this article will be de- 


alga except the root, which is merely a sort of | voted to a brief reference to some of the most 
Vor. XXX.—3 
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interesting specimens in each department, ac- 
companied with appropriate illustrations. 


OLIVE SEA-WEEDS. 


Laminaria (Digitata.—So called from its 
laminate, plate-like fronds—Digitata, because 
split into segments like the fingers of a hand. 
It is fastened to the rocks, not by roots, but by 
discs, with side branches connecting with the 
main stem. The fisherman’s boys make han- 
dies to knives and hooks of sections of the 
stems, which gradually become as hard as horn. 
These sticks of “tangle,” as they are some- 
times called, are the chief source from which 
that wonderful medical agent, iodine, is ob- 
tained. This chemical, it is well known, is the 





mysterious ele- 
ment to which we 
are indebted for 
the development of 
the daguerreotype 
and photograph. 
Laminaria is the 
memorable weed 
which the legend 
narrates was used 
by the shipwrecked 
sailors in building 
a fire on the sandy shore of an Oriental river, a 
transparent substance found in the ashes being 
the first hint of our modern window panes. 
There is one variety of this alga in which 





SERPULA. 





the fronds, radiating from a bulb 
one foot in diameter, forma circle 
twelve feet across. This hollow 
bulb is a favorite resort for fishes 
and sea animals, answering to 
them as a sort of combined pub- 
lic hall, gymnasium, and nursery. 

Among these curious beings 
we notice a little speck which, 
brought under a microscope, 
will not only interest but as- 
tonish us. We discover this 
speck to be a tiny shell, out of which fly up 
a set of plumes—the breathing organs of 
the little “Serpula.” Only 14,000 teeth are 
fashioned for this atom of creation; on his 
body are 1,900 hooks by which he raises and lowers 
himself in his tube-like house—pulling down a sort of 
trap-door behind him by a slender cord to shut out un- 
welcome intruders. Verily, from among these lowly and 
once despised sea-weeds, what sacred voices whisper to 
us of Him whose pathways are in the great waters, and 
whose care is over all the works of His hands! 

Fucus.—This weed is the most common on the sea- 
shore. It is less noted for its beauty than for its utility in 
the manufacture of “kelp”—as food for cattle and deer, 
for enriching the soil, also for packing lobsters and fish. 
In the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey it is called 
“Vraic.’ The time for its gathering is appointed by 
law, and the “vraicking season” is a sort of merry mak- 
ing, in which men, women, boys, and girls are equally in- 
terested. 

One of the varieties is called “Bladder Wrack,” from 
its numerous vesicles or air vessels arranged in pairs. 
The pods containing the fruit are likewise in pairs at the tips of the 
branches. . 

A second variety is the Fucus nodosus, having no mid-rib along 
Ai, — the fronds. The stalks are often six feet in length. Fucus Ser- 
ZB |», SS ratus, the third variety, is so named from its saw-like edges. This 

Kg AW weed is the favorite home of certain interesting zodphytes—the light 
Fucus Laminaria Digitata, | Spots visible on the fronds (see illustration) are a sort of lace-work— 
Sorretee, the creation of the “ Membranipora.” Further down the fronds are 
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little white bristles, each notch of which is the 
home of a little creature called the “ Sertularia,” 
which throws out twelve feelers to catch its 
food, the whole bristle looking like a spray of 
pearly white stars by day, at night turning toa 
torch of phosphorescent light to illumine the 
halls of the sea-nymphs, 





Peacock’s Tail. 


Padina Pavontia, or Peacock’s Tail.—So called 
from its shape and gay coloring. It abounds 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. . 





Dictyota Dichotoma. 


Dictyota.—From a Greek word signifying a 
“net,” on account of the peculiar net-work cov- 
ering the fronds—the meshes are square in 
form. The ends of the fronds are cut in pairs, 
giving the additional term of “dichotoma” to 
the name of the plant. 


RED SEA-WEEDS. 


The plants in this department of the algz are 
among the most beautiful, but in many cases 
are prone to ehange color on exposure to the 
light. Such is the case with the Polysiphonia, 
which often assumes a color approaching black. 
There are twenty-six varieties of this interest- 
ing alga. A section of the stem beneath the 


microscope reveals to us six or more siphons or 
tubes arranged around a larger central one, 
hence the name of the weed. The curious 
spore baskets or capsules of this plant have 
before been referred to in our first illustration. 





Polysiphonia. 


At top section of stem magnified. 


Chylocladia.—\n a work with which many of 
us are familiar, the travels of the popular and 
indefatigable Baron Munchausen, we are in- 
formed of a discovery made by him on one of 
his extensive tours of a tree bearing fruit con- 
taining the best of gin. Had the astonished 
traveler known something about sea-weeds, he 











“Jointed Juice Branch.” Chylocladia Articulata. 


would have been furnished with a foundation 
for a story of a tree made up of a series of wine 
bottles filled with sparkling Madeira. The alga 
referred to is the Chylocladia Articulata, or 
Jointed Juice Branch. 

Coralline.—It is well known that the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms are so closely con- 
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| Coralline. 


Fruit at top magnified. 


album. 





Tridea Edulis. 
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nected as to have occa- 
sioned considerable war- 
fare among scientific men 
as to the precise bound- 
aries of each. This plant 
has so close a resem- 
blance to the animal coral 
as to be taken for such. 
It has the faculty of gath- 
ering from the sea-water 
a large quantity of car- 
bonate of lime. When 
the vegetable part of the 
plant dies the chalky por- 
tion remains, giving cause 
for its being confounded 
with true coral. This 
stony part is white, while 
in its living state the 
weed is purple. The 
fruit is contained in pods 
at the ends of the branch- 
es, four seeds or spores 


being grouped together. 

Dellesseria.— The frond of this alga has a 
close resemblance to the leaf of a terrestrial 
tree having a decided mid-rib and nervures. It 
is considered a great prize by collectors—its 
rich red color is exceedingly showy, nor does 
it fade to any great extent on the page of an 


Lridea.—The frond 
of this plantis thick 
and leathery, or 
flesh-like. In color 
a deep red, with 
capacity to reflect 
the colors of the 
rainbow. It is eat- 
en by the fisher- 
men on the coasts 
of England, who 
pinch it with hot 
tongs to make it, 
as they say, taste 
like oysters. In 
Scotland it is hon- 
ored in the frying- 
pan. The little 
creatures of the sea 
resort to it with 
great relish, and 
collectors seeking 
for specimens of 


these curiosities of animated nature will be 
amply rewarded by the discovery this alga. 
Nitophyllum Punctatum.—tThis plant has 


| fronds of a large size, though the dimensions in 





various plants 
differ greatly. 
Imagine the 
magnificence of 
those sometimes 
found on the 
western coast of 
Ireland, five feet 
in length and a 
yard in width; 
color, a rosy 
pink—the frond, 
spotted with 
dark capsules, 
containing the 
spo: .s imbed- 
ded in the sub- 
stance of the 
leaf. How curi- 
ously its edges 
are plaited and 
goftered! When 





Nitophylium Punctatum. 


introducing it to fresh water it gives out a crack- 


ling sound. 


Ceramium.—This is one 
of the loveliest of the alge. 
Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful and graceful than its 
slender, delicate branches ; 
some as fine as gossamer, 
made up of alternating sec- 
tions of transparent, white 
and red. The tips of the 
filaments are forked, often 
inclining toward each other 
like sugar tongs. 
only furnish a microscopic 
view of a sprig of this alga; 


We can 





its marvelous beauty and Ceramium. Section show- 
extreme delicacy defy the Magnified. ing fruit. 
skill of the draughtsman and engraver. 

Dasya Elegans.—Another beautiful sea-weed 
having long feathery tufts. It is greatly prized 
by collectors, and retains its color permanently. 
The Callithamnion Plumula stands in the front 















































rank for delicacy and beauty, and no sea-weed 
is more lovely beneath the microscope. The 
Creator has scattered this gem of an alga on 
nearly every coast. There are sixteen varieties. 


The finest specimens are found just after a 
storm. 

Rhodymentia Crestata.—This, with Grinnillia, 
seems to be particularly abundant on our Amer- 
ican coasts. 


Another variety of the Rhody- 
menia is the 
plant popularly 
called in the 
British isles 
“Detse,” oF 
Dillisk. It is 
highly _ prized, 
both as food 
and medicine. 
There is a com- 
mon saying in Scotland, “ He who eats of the 
dulse of Guerdie, and drinks of the wells of 
Kildingie, will escape all maladies except black 
death.” 

We are making out quite a “bill of fare” 
among the sea-weeds. The last we shall men- 
tion of the red alge in this connection, is the 
Carrageen or Irish Moss, furnishing an excel- 
lent dish for invalids. 





Dulse. 


GREEN SEA-WEEDS. 


The green-seeded algz have peculiar value in 
the furnishing of an aquarium. They possess 
the properties of giving out oxygen and con- 
sumiag carbonic acid gas. Fish and sea-animals 
will live without difficulty in water for a long 
time, provided it be furnished with green sea- 
weeds. The greater the access of light to the 
aquarium the more readily do the fronds per- 
form their functions. 
This process is often 
indicated by the 
presence of tiny 
bubbles covering the 
surface of the fronds, 
acting as miniature 
buoys to float them 
upon the water. A 
passing cloud across 
the sun will cause 
the bubbles to let go 
their hold and rise 
to the surface of the 
water, while the 
alga drops down- 
ward. 

Bryopsis Plumo- 
sa.—We finda name 
beautiful 





Bryotsis Plumosa. for this 








alga from its feathery look. Its color is a rich 
green. Another pretty green sea-weed is the 
Cladophora Arcta, having silvery tips. 

Ulva.—Known as the common Green Lave 
or Sea-Lettuce. 
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The Purple Laver is known among botanists 
by the name of Porfhyra. A portion only of 
this plant is here represented. Both green and 
purple Laver are used as food in the British 
islands—the latter is considered by far the more 
delicious. The Irish call it “s/oke,” the Scotch 
“slaak.” It is stewed for several hours until 
quite tender, and is seasoned with lemon-juice, 
butter, and spices. 

The latter 
two plants are 
good emblems 
of that noble 
virtue—con- 
stancy. So 
firm is their 
hold upon a 
rock that noth- 
ing but a ham- 
mer will suc- 
ceed in detach- 
ing them, and 
once’ broken 
loose no sec- 
ond attach- 
ment, as in 
case of many 
terrestrial 





Porphyra. 
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plants, can be effected 
by them. 

There is another sea- 
plant which is clearly 
distinguishable from 
the alge. It is called 
the Zostera Marina—having 
a real root and flowers. It 
grows in vast quantities in 
various parts of the ocean, 
affording pasture to innumes- 
able sea-animals. It is highly 
useful in an aquarium. When 
dried it is used as bed-stuff- 
ing, and for packing china and 
glassware. It is often known 
by the name of grass-wrack 
or alva. 

Common Sea-Grass (Enter- 
omorpha Compressa.)— The 
frond of this plant varies 
greatly in width, some so del- 
icate as to be called “sea- 
thread.” 

In the foregoing sketch we 
have, in most cases, referred 
to sea-weeds peculiar to the 
British islands. No alge are 
perhaps more beautiful than 
those of the southern seas. 
We have seen specimens of 
these most exquisite in forms 
and coloring—those of the 
silver and light olive- 
green hues being es- 
pecially lovely, and un- 
der the microscope 
affording rare revela- 
tions of the wisdom 
and skill of the Creator. 
Our own coasts furnish 
a great variety of interesting specimens. It is 
to be hoped that so curious, so interesting, and 
so profitable a study may soon become so pop- 
ular as to call out a valuable work on American 
alge. 


























Sea-Grass. 
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OF all the lessons that humanity has to learn 
in life’s school, the hardest is to learn to wait. 
Not to wait with folded hands that claim life’s 
prizes without previous effort, but, having strug- 
gled and crowded the slow years with trial, see 
no such result as effort seems to warrant—nay, 
perhaps disaster instead. To stand firm at 
such a crisis of existence, to preserve one’s 
self-poise and self-respect, not to lose hold or 
relax effort, this is greatness, whether achieved 
by man or woman. 





WOMEN’S WORK. 





LADY once said to a young friend, the 

inmate of a charming home, surrounded 
by every thing which wealth and afection could 
bring together to make her life a happy one, 
“My dear, you are so comfortable, and made so 
much of at home, that I am afraid you will 
never be married. And yet I don’t know,” 
continued she; “that does not always follow. 
I have known girls to marry poor men out of 
just such delightful homes as yours, and make 
the very best of wives, industrious, economical, 
and contented.” 

“I think I can understand why that is so,” 
said the other, thoughtfully. “Those young 
girls of whom you speak had doubtless found 
that ‘the life is more than meat.’ With all the 
luxury and love with which they were encom- 
passed, they yet were sadly conscious, at times, 
that their highest powers were unfed and un- 
used. A true marriage-one heaven-made—is 
the happiest and most natural solution of the 
problem of life to such natures. They are for- 
tunate to whom such a destiny is given.” 

Fortunate, but not numerous, thought I. 
This little conversation was very suggestive to 
me, and, taking it for a sort of text, I desire to 
say a few words upon a subject with which my 
thoughts are filled—the life-work of women, 
perhaps a little past their first youth, who do 
not marry; women technically called ladies, 
that is, of culture and refinement, and to whom 
labor for their own support is not a necessity. 
I know well what very delicate ground I am 
venturing upon. Truly do I feel all the doubts 
and difficulties which gather around this most 
complicated question. I earnestly hope that if 
practically my suggestions may be of little 
value, the attempt to state clearly the great 
need may come home with comfort to the hearts 
of some who are slowly struggling toward the 
light of higher truth without sympathy and 
without help. It is in this hope that I write. 

A young girl of eighteen finishes her educa- 
tion—if that can be said to be finished which, 
properly speaking, is hardly begun—and enters 
society. We are supposing her the daughter 
of parents wealthy and cultivated, and whose 
social position leaves nothing to be desired. 
The girl is pretty and attractive, and not frivo- 
lous by nature. High aspirations, and dreams, 
and hopes, perhaps impossible ever to realize, 
float through her brain. She wishes to be 
distinguished in some grand way, not so much, 
she tells herself, for the sake of the thing itself, 
as for the good she hopes to accomplish for 
others through that means. But at present all 
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is vague in regard to her desires, and the world 
stands open before her in its most tempting 
aspect. Her mother, we will suppose, is in 
many ways a noble woman, generous and affec- 
tionate, but with strong social pride and worldly 
ambition. This daughter, she intends, shall 
gratify her in her aspirations. 

To this end the beautiful house is thrown 
open. No expense in the matter of toilet is 
spared. The young girl breathes an atmos- 
phere of adulation at every step. She accepts 
invitations—goes to parties and receptions with- 
out number. Occasionally, in the midst of this 
whirl of excitement, a pang of weariness and 
self-satisfaction steals over her. Surely this is 
not fulfilling any of her former dreams. But 
she has little time for reflection. Dressing, 
visiting, driving, riding absorb her life, and 
make sober thought all but impossible. She 
has offers of marriage and lovers in abundance, 
any one of whom, socially, would be considered 
a brilliant Jaréz. But upon one thing she long 
ago resolved, and of whatever else good she 
may have lost sight in the imperative demands 
of her fashionable life, to this she still remains 
true—never to marry any man whom she does 
not love to the full extent of the affection which 
she feels she has to bestow. 

So glides her first season. Time passes. 
Then the still small warning voice of conscience 
makes itself distinctly audible, and she thus 
takes counsel with her own heart: “What am 
I doing? I am very unhappy, and ungrateful 
to be so, when my dear father and mother love 
me so much, and do every thing to make me 
happy. What shall I do? I can not talk to 
them of these feelings, for, with all their affec- 
tion, they would not understand them. I am 
not the same girl I was a year ago. Then I 
cared about other and better things; and yet 
all this society-life does not give me pleasure, 
at least when the excitement of the moment is 
past. I wish I knew what to do.” 

Poor child! As she sits in her beautiful 
room in her elegant dress, she does not, per- 
haps, feel her resemblance to the ugly old wo- 
man of whom Mother Goose sings: 

“ There was an old woman, and what do you think? 

She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink ! 

Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

And yet—this old woman could never be quiet.”’ 
Small .wonder! When was ever soul-hunger 
stilled and satisfied with food unmeet for it? 
We are learned as to material phenomena. 
When human beings are fed upon unsuitable 
diet, as a natural consequence we expect dys- 
pepsia. Where is the remedy for the moral 
dyspepsia from which immortal souls on every 





hand are suffering? Does not common sense 
seem to suggest a following out of the analogy 
by a change in the quality of food now supplied 
to them? 

So this young girl goes on in life, perhaps 
being able to accomplish some little dilettante 
work among the poor, which, unless one pos- 
sesses peculiar gifts for it, is apt to prove very 
uphill work. Every body can not teach, any 
more than every body can sing or draw. Far 
be it from me to undervalue in any wise the 
heroic, self-denying efforts of multitudes of 
noble men and women to rescue fellow-creatures 
from crime and degradation. It is truly a grand 
labor of love. I only say that to every one 
indiscriminately is not given the power for, and 
attraction to, this particular kind of work. Per- 
haps this girl of whom we speak—the repre- 
sentative of a large class, remember—finds this 
way of doing good, for some reason, constitu- 
tional or other, extremely distasteful. Besides, 
apart from the serious business of her life, 
marked out for her by her parents and inex- 
orable public opinion—the getting herself a 
husband—she has very little time to devote 
to charity. She puts herself with feverish 
eagerness into little things at home. They 
bring her no inward satisfaction. She feels, at 
times, envying the servants who go about the 
house sweeping and dusting. Being of an 
affectionate nature, perceiving the unspoken 
wishes of those dearest to her, she may try, 
perhaps, to care for one among her suitors suffi- 
ciently to satisfy herself that she would do no 
wrong in accepting him.. The effort, however, 
is in vain. The young men whom she meets 
are well enough to associate with, but when 
tried by the tests of moral earnestness or intel- 
lectual aspiration, they are altogether wanting. 
She turns sadly away, thrown in again upon 
herself. 

Now she desires to try friendship. She is 
met, alas! on the threshold of that desire by 
objections from those she loves. She per- 
versely wishes to be intimate with persons out- 
side her own “set.” “If you must have inti- 
mate friends, my dear,” says her mother, “I 
can point out to you several young people with 
whom such friendship is socially desirable. As 
for these others, to whom you seem to have 
taken such a fancy, they are good enough in 
their way, no doubt, but in no sense proper 
associates for you. I wonder that you—brought 
up as you have been, and with all your advan- 
tages—should think of them as friends. It is 
not the thing at all, and I can not permit it.” 
How I despise that expression, “ Not the 
thing,” standing, as it almost invariably does, 
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between the really right and the conventionally 
improper! The poor child does not feel at- 
tracted toward friends of her mother’s choos- 
ing; and as for her own, the trouble is, that 
they have an earnest purpose, a work todo. It 
seems to me, also, that some of these good 
people often mistake in judging character by 
appearances only. Many a wistful face have I 
seen looking from fashionable surroundings, 
and needing perhaps but the encouragement of 
a friendly outside helping hand to cast off fri- 
volity and attempt a useful life. But to return 
to my subject. 

Friendship must be put aside for the sake of 
domestic harmony, and the weary, voiceless, 
life-struggle goes on. Imagine this to continue 
for ten years. The young girl of eighteen is 
now the woman of twenty-eight. Circumstan- 
ces, into which it is needless to inquire, have, 
let us say, forbidden her marriage. What, she 
now asks herself, has she done with ten precious 
years of her life? To what use has she put 
them? She has often felt that had she an 
especial gift in any one direction—a fine voice 
ora talent for drawing, for example—she would 
devote herself to the culture of that, and thus 
find scope for the life-forces within her, which 
from being compelled to run in artificial chan- 
nels too narrow for them, threaten to lay waste 
the fair plains of the soul itself How criminal 
that those powers and capabilities, meant to be 
the elements of beauty and richness in life, 
should be so wrested from theirintent! But, with 
great taste for all the arts, talent for any partic- 
ular one she does not possess. Though intel- 
ligent, she is not intellectual. A life of thought 
is therefore impossible for her. She longs, she 
pines for action—for something fuller, richer, 
more than she has ever yet known, Sadly she 
feels that she is living beneath her capabilities. 
She looks at her brothers, younger than she 
perhaps, to whom a career is open. They 
study, they go to college, they choose a profes- 
sion, and fit themselves for it; and it is all right 
that they should do so—even expected of them. 
Why, she asks herself, can not she do the same? 
Her tastes perhaps indicate some definite pur- 
suit, in which, after proper training, she feels 
that she might do good work in the world, and 
be satisfied and happy in so doing. For the 
unusualness of the thing, for what “people 
would say,” she has enough independence of 
character not to care. But her father and 
mother ?—how will they receive an announce- 
ment of such a purpose? She almost trembles 
at the thought of the way in which she fears 
they will regard it. 

Just at this time, when discontent with her 








life and dissatisfaction with herself are seething 
within her, she receives, we will say, an offer 
of marriage, and she deliberates upon accepting 
it. The gentleman in question is in every re- 
spect eligible, of good connections, intelligent, 
handsome, and in good business. Her mar- 
riage would gratify them all at home, she knows, 
and she is not so young as she once was, and 
may never have another offer. She is tired with 
the unavailing struggle which her life has so far 
been. Perhaps an entire change of surround- 
ings, with new and varied interests, may be the 
very thing she needs. Why not accept the lot 
thus offered her? True, she does not love this 
man—has not for him one spark of that feeling 
without which she used to say she never would 
marry. But that is all past. She was foolishly 
romantic in those days, and esteem will do very 
well. It may be a warmer sentiment will grow 
when once she is fairly married. Her mother’s 
heart is set upon it, and for herself she does 
not much care. Her life has been such a failure, 
so useless and disappointing, that she may as 
well end the matter in this as in any other way. 
Very many women marry from these or similar 
motives. So she tells herself; but presently 
better thoughts come. She is too clear-headed 
not to see the speciousness of such reasoning. 
The thing offered is a temptation doubtless, 
subtile and strong, but as such to be fought 
with and put aside, entirely regardless of the 
consequences. For her life she is responsible 
to Him who gave it, who never gives any thing 
in vain, and she is bound to put herself com- 
pletely out of the way of such temptations in 
the future. 

In the strength of this resolve, having, as 
frequently before, sought Divine guidance, she 
lays her heart open to her father and mother, 
beseeching them, with tears, not to think her 
ungrateful or other than affectionate and dutiful 
in what she is about to say. She tells them 
that her feeling has strengthened to a conviction 
that her duty is to choose some honest work, 
qualify herself for it, and devote herself to it. 
Her father, she says, has his business; her 
mother, her housekeeping duties and the inter- 
ests of home; her brothers, their studies ; and 
what has she? She is no longer necessary at 
home. Away from their tenderest love she can 
never drift, but she wzzs¢ live a life and havea 
work of her own. Her parents ask her re- 
proachfully if she has ever received from them 
aught but kindness. As though that had any 
thing whatever to do with the question! She 
does not complain of ill-treatment, but, on the 
contrary, gratefully acknowledges to the full 
the affection and protection which have been 
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lavished upon her. She might well say in 


reply— 
“Many a woman goes starving, I ween, 
Who dwells in a palace and feeds like a queen.” 

What do these parents under these circum- 
stances? Do they take into account the years 
of loving, faithful service rendered them by 
their daughter? Knowing her affectionate con- 
scientiousness, and the struggle and hesitation 
with which she finally has brought herself to 
broach to them a subject which she knew in- 
stinctively would give them pain, do they hasten 
to assure her of their entire confidence in her 
love and gratitude? Do they tell her that, 
however much they may regret the conclusions 
at which she has arrived, the convictions of 
every human soul are sacred to them—that 
they, her best friends, will talk the matter 
quietly over with her, and that no expense nor 
pains shall be spared to make her contented 
in her own way, doubtless the best way for her, 
although not perhaps the one they would have 
chosen, and a sacrifice on their part? Do they 
consider that at times a change is imperatively 
demanded by every healthful moral nature, and 
that it is the more needed in this case, as their 
daughter has always lived their lives, pleasant 
in many respects, but still not her own? Is 
this the tone they take in this important dis- 
cussion ? 

Quite the reverse. The poor girl is assailed 
with accusations of ingratitude. She is simply 
crazy, says her father, and must be put under 
a physician’s care. She is told that her first 
and only duty is to obey the parents to whom 
she owes every thing; also, that the only door 
through which she may ever hope to leave her 
father’s house is the door of marriage. That 
alone stands open to her. She may go forth 
from that at any time, the sooner the better. 
Failing to avail herself of the only proper mode 
of going from home, her parents declare that 
they shall continue to demand her services as 
long as they live. They tell her, moreover, that 
she shall have no money wherewith to carry out 
her ridiculous, insane scheme. This last being 
a very practical difficulty, perhaps the daughter 
says that, without questioning her father’s entire 
right to control the use of the money he has 
earned, she feels it as her duty and claims it as 
her right at once to commence earning money 
herself. Then they will stand upon more equal 
ground. To this, however, the fatal objection 
is raised that people would think it strange if 
the daughter of so rich a man were known to 
be earning money. The degradation would then 
be complete. Such a step is peremptorily for- 
bidden. Her earnest convictions are treated as 





of not the slightest consequence. She is com- 
manded to take up again the life from which 
she desires to break away. If she need further 
occupation, she may find it in attending to her 
wardrobe, or taking lessons in a language or 
music, both of which she detests. 

In Froude’s story of “ The Cat’s Pilgrimage” 
a cat is represented as traveling in search of the 
object of life. She goes to all the creatures in 
turn and asks them what they are here for. 
From each she receives the same answer: “To 
do our duty, cat.” “But what is my duty ?” 
“To get your dinner, cat.” “But I am a par- 
lor cat, and my dinner is always provided.” 
“ Then take care of your children, cat.” “ But I 
have no children.” At last she comes to the 
bee, busy in collecting honey from flower to 
flower, and puts her question to it. She is told 
that her duty lies in making honey. “I wish I 
knew how to make it,” says the cat, wearily. 
“Do you mean to tell me that you can’t make 
honey?” replies the bee: “what a stupid, lazy, 
good-for-nothing thing you must be! I have 
nothing more to say to you. Good morning.” 

Now begins the hardest and most perplexing 
part of the trial. Let us imagine that this 
daughter, after looking as nearly as she is able 
on all sides of the question, determines to wait 
for a season, not yielding her point, but simply 
biding her time, trying first the effect of patience 
and cheerfulness on the dear ones at home, in 
order, if possible, for their sakes, to avoid call- 
ing in outside aid to effect her purpose. “ Per- 
haps,” she thinks, “they will be touched when 
they see my efforts to please them, and yet be 
true to my convictions, and after a while they 
may be led to grant me my desire.” Vain hope! 
Her father and mother quietly accept the sacri- 
fice of her life to them as their due. The sub- 
ject is passed over in silence, as if such a thing 
had never been. They overwhelm her with 
demonstrations of affection. Now, kindness in 
itself, as we all feel, is a very delightful thing, 
but when designed to take the place of justice 
withheld, by no means satisfactory. 

My readers must not think me irreverent 
when I say that Satan tempting Christ has its 
parallel in these modern days. Nothing short 
of full recognition of her claims as an individual 
being can satisfy the daughter. She asks for 
entire respect for her convictions, and work 
that shall most nobly and usefully employ her 
faculties, the right to decide on the nature which 
she, at twenty-eight years of age, claims for 
herself. She is met not only by an utter ignor- 
ing of her demands, but by temptations difficult 
to withstand to give the whole thing up. Jus- 
tice to her parents induces the hope that they 
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do not realize what they are doing, but it must 
be characterized as an attempt on their part to 
buy her, body and soul. The price they offer is 
every thing of this world’s goods which they 
have it in their power to bestow, and also some- 
thing far harder to renounce—their affection. 
The loving heart is torn and wounded in the 
unequal strife. 

But what must our young friend do? I fancy 
I hear offered counsel of this kind: “ Patience. 
Let her wait. Circumstances may change. In 
the course of nature her parents will die first, 
and then she will be free to do as she likes. 
Until such time the only course open to her is 
to submit to their will.” There are two ways 
of looking at such a question. If her parents, 
by reason of their being her parents, have divine 
right on their side, she had much better accept 
their will as final, and yield herself at once their 
devoted, affectionate slave for the rest of their 
life—for slavery it is, even though the chains 
be gilded. Indeed, in this view of the case, she 
was extremely foolish or worse to broach the 
subject in the first instance. For myself, I con- 
fess I am no believer in the divine right of any 
one human soul to oppress any other human 
soul, however close the relation. As for pa- 
tience, if the thing sought for is utterly hope- 
less, then it is good, or if by its means a desired 
object can be obtained surely though quietly 
and slowly. But outside these two hypotheses, 
patience is a delusion and a snare. It is ill 
waiting for circumstances. Far better, if possi- 
ble, mold them. 

In Laboulaye’s fairy-book there is an Eastern 
legend which runs thus: “A fox, being over- 
taken by the dawn far from home, and fearing 
to be seen in open day, lay down by the road- 
side and feigned death, thinking to lie there 
unmolested until nightfall and then run home. 
Before long a child passed by, and spying the 
apparently dead animal, went up to it and amused 
himself by pulling out its whiskers. The pain 
was severe, but the fox did not wince. ‘ Pa- 
tience,’ said he, ‘I can get home without my 
whiskers.’ After the child, grown tired of his 
amusement, had gone away, there came along a 
physician, who, looking at the fox, said, ‘ A fox’s 
nail is a sovereign remedy for a felon.’ Where- 
upon, without further ceremony, he cut off one 
of the poor creature’s paws. ‘O,’ sighed the 
fox; ‘but patience! I can run home very well 
on three legs.’ Pretty soon thereafter came by 
a peasant, who in like manner despoiled him 
of his brush. Still the fox said, ‘Patience. I 
shall get home by and by.’ At last came a 
celebrated anatomist. ‘The very thing,’ cried 
he; ‘I have long wanted a fox’s heart.’ As 








he cut open the unfortunate animal, and put his 
hand on the heart to draw it forth, the fox, in 
attempting to utter his favorite word, ‘ Patience,’ 
breathed his last.” The moral of this tale 
scarcely needs pointing. 

But imagine this young woman waiting. Her 
parents. are fully as likely as she to live for 
twenty years to come. She can not be sup- 
posed to be so unnatural as to wish for their 
death. And afterward, when her freedom comes 
through a great sorrow, where is the glorious 
working-time of her youth ? 

(TO BE CONTINUED,) 





FROM LAWRENCE TO CHEYENNE. 





EAVING the pleasant town of Lawrence, 

its familiar streets and bustling business, 
we took the train and coursed over the beautiful 
stretch of land between Lawrence and Leaven- 
worth. Too little has been said of the pic- 
turesque scenery of this section of Kansas. It 
is varied and highly attractive, gemmed with 
pleasant farms and country residences, traversed 
by wooded streams, and patched with orchards. 
We ran up to Weston from Leavenworth on 
business, tarrying a day and night in that quaint 
city of tortuous streets and perpendicular banks. 
A night journey on the rushing train and we 
are in Omaha, the metropolis of Nebraska. 
This town has received a powerful impetus 
from the Union Pacific Railroad, and is now 
pushing ahead rapidly, brick blocks line the 
street, and business is flourishing. This is the 
work-shop of the great Pacific Railroad, and 
from here glide forth those magnificent “ Pull- 
man cars,” those palace ships that navigate the 
great ocean of the plains, ay, and run the 
breakers of the mighty mountains, dashing 
through deep cafions and over devious passes, 
till the green valley beyond smiles in the trans- 
parent atmosphere and the blue Pacific blushes 
in the rosy sunset before the eyes of the de- 
lighted traveler. It is true, but strange, that 
we go to the “ Far West” to find the most com- 
fortable conveniences for journeying, the most 
magnificent railroad carriages on the continent. 
We remained two days at Fremont, the second 
city of Nebraska, on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
forty miles from the Missouri River, boasting 
of a population of two thousand souls, a good 
newspaper, and excellent hotels. Out on the 
“Great Desert,” and ho for Cheyenne! The 
thirty hours’ ride over these dreary plains was 
made strangely pleasant to me by gazing over 
the wide expanse of land, unbroken by tree, or 
shrub, or house, excepting at the way-stations 
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along the road. These ‘chiefly consist of a few 
railroad buildings, and little settler’s huts, turfed 
up, about half above the ground and the se- 
mainder below it. This system of building, or 
excavating, or both, is decidedly fashionable on 
the plains, partly for economy, partly as fortifi- 
cation against Indian attack. The gable of this 
house, rising from three to five feet above the 
surface ground, is usually decorated with the 
sign “ Saloon !” “Whisky !” 

The railroad follows the Platte River most of 
the way to Cheyenne. Asits name indicates, it 
is a broad, shallow stream; the banks are for the 
most part flanked by brown, barren bluffs ; 
dotted with stunted pines as you near Cheyenne, 
thus denominated “Pine Bluffs.” Although it 
was May, we passed large patches of snow, a 
storm having fallen a few days prior. There was 
fascination in this mad ride over the boundless 
wilderness. It was impossible to feel ennui; 
all the old tales that had charmed my childhood 
of expeditions and adventures among these 
vast solitudes, flitted through my mind. This 
was the “Great American Desert” of my first 
geography. It was enchanted ground; there 
was a sense of room, a feeling of unchained 
freedom, \imited by no visible boundaries save 
God’s far horizon. A cry of “antelopes!” and, 
looking out, we saw a herd of these graceful 
animals bounding over the plains toward the 
nearest bluffs. Our train made quite a commo- 
tion among the prairie dog community. In 
astonishment they sat upright in the entrance 
to their houses, poising the front feet in the air 
and barking courageously, then, with a whisk of 
the tail, disappeared in their holes. The break- 
fast and dinner stations are well kept, the meals 
good. Altogether this trip is an anomaly. 
Across the wild Western lands, startling the 
herds of game, rushing through profound soli- 
tudes, the theater of adventure, and Indian 
massacre, in a country strange as tales of the 
“Arabian Nights,” dashes the “Iron Steed,” 
with his glittering train of carriages teeming 
with life, refinement, and fashion, bearing their 
human freight as comfortably as though in the 
midst of the cities of civilization. 

The day being rather hazy we could not dis- 
cover the mountains until within about thirty- 
five miles of Cheyenne. Stepping out on the 
platform I beheld against the western horizon 
a long, light pile of ‘clouds. These were the 
distant ranges. Through a field-glass I easily 
distinguished the dark mountains, slashed and 
garlanded with snow, and gazed with a tremor 
of delight. There were the first grand sentinels 
at the outposts of a Continent! Behind those 
rocky bulwarks smiled and frowned the “ Switzer- 








| land of America”—the Beulah of the artist, the 


Mecca of the novelist, the land of dreams and 
of gold. I looked around me. Some “section 
men” were working with their rifles beside 
them. This was perilous ground. The Indians 
might swoop down on this handful of men and 
annihilate them. Such massacres were com- 
mon. It was the inevitable contest of barbarism 
against civilization, the hatred of darkness for 
light. 

We reached Cheyenne just as the level rays 
of the setting sun glinted over the cloudy sum- 
mits of the piled-up peaks, bathing with long 
floods of light the gray, immeasurable plain, the 
brown bluffs, and the low, white canvas roofs 
of this strange city of the desert. This town, 
in the midst of a desolate waste, incapable of 
cultivation, has received a telling impulse from 
the great Pacific Railroad. It boasts of some 
fair buildings, between three and four thousand 
inhabitants, two or three newspapers, and in- 
numerable whisky shops. However, it is slowly 
recovering itself from the quagmire of dissipa- 
tion and crime into which it had plunged while 
it was that terrible thing, the terminus of a great 
railroad. Since the work has pushed on, carry- 
ing its drift of the scum and offal of society, 
Cheyenne gives unmistakable signs of vigorous, 
healthy life. It is the principal settlement of 
the new territory of Wyoming, five hundred 
miles from Omaha, at the beginning of the roll- 
ing ground that sweeps up, almost imperceptibly, 
but yet at an increasing grade of from ten to 
fifteen feet per mile, to the foot of the mountains. 

We found the hotel at the depot a commo- 
dious and well-kept house. We could easily 
imagine ourselves spirited to the parlors of the 
“States.” We spent two days here, observing 
this singular town and enjoying the pure breeze 
pouring down fresh from the snow hills. I here 
experienced a difficulty in respiration. The 
least exertion, especially to persons of enfeebled 
lungs, in this rarefied atmosphere, is extremely 
exhaustive; but sleep comes readily and com- 
pletely. Even I, who had for months nightly 
tossed in feverish unrest, fell into as gentle a 
slumber as might a tired and healthy child. 


—_——_»—____—_ 


GENTLENESS, which belongs to virtue, is to 
be carefully distinguished from the mean spirit 
of cowards, and the fawning assent of syco- 
phants. It removes no just right from fear; 
it gives up no important truth from flattery ; 
it is, indeed, not only consistent with a firm 
mind, but it necessarily requires a manly spirit 
and a fixed principle, in order to give it any 
real value. 
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THE RIVER. 





DarK hulls of ships and slimy wharves the turbid 
river laves, 

And round and through the city pours her melan- 
choly waves. 

O, ravished River! free nor pure thy tide shall 
ever be, 

Now Mammon with his sooty swarm has claim’d and 
fetter’d thee ; 

’T is thine to own the tyrant power that earth and 
ocean seals, 

To bear his burden on thy breast, and whirl his 
million wheels ; 

He curbs thee round with stake and stone, and chains 
thee o’er and o’er, 

And bids thee crouch beneath his hand, a slave for 
evermore ! 


Once how beautiful and bright 
Did she mingle with the main, 
Bounding, leaping in delight, 
As a wand’rer home again ; 
Gayly dimpling through her channels, 
Misty years that reason mock, 
Years that have no other annals 
Than her writing on the rock. 


Through her sobs I seem to hear 

Murmurs pleading soft and clear ; 

“ Know me, ere you judge me so, 

Walk beside me as I flow, 

Up beyond the slimy slips, 

Up beyond the shady ships— 

Beyond the long bridge and the quay, 

Beyond the walls—where I am free! 

Come and see me gush and glide. 

With a gentle, flowing tide, 

In my stainless maiden pride— 

Through the meadows green and gay, 

Where the village children play, 

And their fair limbs lay and lave 

In my cool, refreshing wave ; 

By the clover-perfum’d mead, 

Where the calm-eyed cattle feed ; 

’Mong the willows, round the hill ; 

By the old, deserted mill ; 

’Neath the hollow, crumbling bank, 

Where the grass grows long and rank, 

Yet a fragrance in the air 

Tells of sweet buds lurking there ; 

By that fairy-haunted spet, 

Deck’d with sad forget-me-not ; 

Where the branches hang their shade 

Over many a mossy glade 

That for love alone was imade ; 

Come up further, where I dally 

With the tall reeds in the valley, 

And among them gleam and glisten, 
Till you think I cease to flow ; 

But you ’ll hear me, if you listen, 
Murmur songs the lilies know— 

Whimple, ripple, gurgle, babble 
Liquid lays the lilies know! 





Upward to the deep, dark basin 
Border’d round with tufty sod, 
Where the swallow dips her pinion, 

And the angler trails his rod. 


Yet further along, 
Where the valley grows narrow, 
You ’ll own I am strong 
As I dart like an arrow! 
Ha! ha! and I shout 
In the freedom I love ; 
The clouds grow amazed 
As they cluster above, 
When roaring in thunder 
The wild leap I take, 
The giant trees wonder, 
And tremble and quake ; 
But as I rush past them, 
I fling, in my play, 
O’er branches low bending 
A wreath of my spray ; 
And then my sun-lover, 
With cheek all aglow, 
Doth gaze with such ardor, 
I blush him a bow! 


Now onward and upward you press by my side, 
Till the great silent mountains are seen ; 
Through ages, and ages, and ages my tide 
Hath scoop’d out that fearful ravine ! 
To the brink of yon cliff, where the pine-tassels swing, 
Lo, the terrified rocks in their agony cling, 
And the sweat of their toil never ceases to rain ; 
But their fate is beneath them—their labor is vain. 
Then you come to the wind-whisp’ring forest, whose 
sod 
The foot of no venturous pilgrim has trod, 
But where, by the gleam of the stars, you may see 
The slow, stealthy panther come gliding to me, 
Or the deer from her covert stoop over and shrink 
From her shade in my depths as she pauses to 
drink. 
Still forward you struggle—the forest is pass’d ; 
My own native mountain lifts proudly at last— 
My own native mountain whose peak is a throne, 
Where reigns the ice-father eternal and lone, 
Who dreams not of earth at his measureless height, 
But holds with the planets communion of light ! 
And now you may rest by my cool cavern door, 
As you hear the drip, drip—drip, drip on the floor ; 
Through shadows you peer, and the dark breath 
inhale, 
Where specters of ages stand silent and pale! 
No further! Beyond, in the bowels of earth, 
Where coy rubies blush, is the place of my birth— 
Where diamonds sparkle, and silver and gold, 
In mansions of beauty, ’mid marvels untold.” 


————_9—___—_—_. 


THE first sound in the song of love 
Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound. 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. 
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WORD-PICTURES OF PALESTINE. 


HE two recent works of Rev. Dr. March— 

“ Night Scenes in the Bible” and “ Walks 
and Homes of Jesus”—contain some of the 
finest descriptive passages in the English lan- 
guage. Word-pictures, we may call them, for 
they present most vividly the scenes made sig- 
nal by our Lord’s ministry. What an interest 
it throws around a parable, an incident, or a 
miracle, to be able to call up the surroundings 
which, in many cases, added to its impressive- 
ness! Let us accompany our author to a few 
of the scenes which his graphic power renders 
so life-like. 

Our thoughts naturally turn, first of all, to 
Bethlehem, over which dawned the star that led 
‘“where the infant Redeemer was laid;” or as 
the author of “Yesterday, To-day, and For- 
ever” poetically embodies the thought: 





* Suriel 
Took of the lamps, that ever blaze beside 
The altar of celestial frankincense, 
Symbols of love enkindling endless praise, 
And from that lucid sphere descending sloped 
His course to earth, where on the nightly plain 
Chaldea’s watchers read the starry heavens ; 
And holding in his hand that torch, which seemed 
As if a planet brighter than its peers 
Had wandered from its path, viewless himself, 
Allured their steps, whose minds were taught of God, 
Until their weary pilgrimage at last 
Was ended with unutterable joy 
Before the Royal Babe of Bethlehem.” 


The Syrian mountains, extending northward 
to Lebanon and southward to the Arabian Des- 
ert, lie upon the whole face of Palestine, “like 
some vast centipede, with rocky arms of lime- 
stone hills extending east and west, between 
narrow valleys and winding glens running down 
to the Jordan and the Dead Sea on one side, 
and to the plains of Sharon and Carmel on the 
other.” On one of these ridges, extending only 
a mile from the central chain, stands Bethlehem, 
six miles south of Jerusalem. “The inn” 
where Christ was born was, in all probability, 
the home in which Ruth once lived, and David 
was born; which the latter gave by inheritance 


to Chimham, and which afterward became the | 
In the neighboring | 


“Khan” of the village. 
wilderness, and perhaps in the very “field” 
where the shepherds heard the “ good tidings” 
from angel lips, the shepherd boy of “ruddy ” 
countenance kept watch over his flocks. There 
he learned privation, and solitude, and danger. 
He became familiar with starry nights and 
sounding storms, he mapped out the heavens 
with their constellations and discerned the face 
of the sky, “he wove the glories of the sun- 
set, and the fires of the firmament, and the 





shadows of the forest, and the lightnings of the 
tempest, and the voices of the deep, into songs 
that shall be sung through all coming time.” 

Nazareth—The name was thought to signify 
“place of flowers.” “And the name was well 
chosen, whether the meaning referred to the 
millions of flowers strewn through the valley, 
or to the appearance of the little white town 
itself, resting in the cup of the one colossal 
flower, of which the fifteen encompassing hills 
are the green petals to enhance its beauty and 
to protect it from danger. . . . The traveler who 
crosses the great battle-plain of Esdraelon, 
reviving its memories of blood as he rides for 
hours through a waving sea of verdure, and 
then climbs the steep and rocky defile to the 
edge of the basin of Nazareth, and looks down, 
through groves and thickets of vines, upon the 
quiet town and the cultivated gardens, feels, for 
the moment, that he has alighted upon a ‘ happy 
valley,’ where the pride and conflict of the world 
can never come.” Alas, that the history of 
the town should dissipate so pleasant a dream! 

Capernaum enjoyed the rare distinction of 
being called “his own city.” The town stood 
on the north-west shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
the whole circuit of which could be seen from 
the roof of the synagogue which the Roman 
centurion had built. Eight cities could be seen 
lining the shore, all of them beautiful in the 
distance; shining with their white stone-houses, 
like alabaster in the sun. Pleasure boats darted 
across the lake, and hundreds of fishermen put 
forth to let down their nets for a draught. 
Snowy Hermon, away to the north, flamed in 
the fires of a Syrian sun. 

‘“* Beyond were Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gadarene.” 

The arrowy Jordan shot southward to the Dead 
Sea. On the western border lay that won- 
drously fertile and beautiful plain called Gen- 
nesaret—* Gardens of Princes ”—“ Paradise ”— 
where all kinds of plants and flowers were seen, 
from the tropical thorn and the bright pink ole- 
ander to the fruitful vine and the graceful palm. 
The little sea itself “filled the bed of a volcanic 
rift among the highlands. The waters from the 
hills had run down and filled the mouth of the 
furnace, out of which the earth-fires once 
flamed. . . . The deep depression of the lake 
acted upon the inclosed air like some vast con- 
servatory, keeping up a tropical temperature 
through most of the year.” 

Just above Capernaum is supposed to be the 
“ Mount of the Beatitudes.’ We sit down 
with the multitudes upon the grassy slope. It 
is the morning hour, and “the flush of dawn is 
kindling and rising along the level wall of the 
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eastern mountains. The still surface of the 
lake lies like a dark mirror of burnished steel 
incased in its high frame-work of hills, receiv- 
ing and reflecting the rapid changes of light 
and shade, from night to morning. The sud- 
denness with which the dawn gives place to the 
day, makes the surrounding heights and valleys, 
with their green terraces and wild ravines, stand 
forth with startling clearness in the blaze of 
light.” Jesus descends midway to meet the 
expectant crowd; as the morning “pours its 
glories on the hills of Galilee,” so does the 
“Light of the world” pour the beauty and 
gladness of paradise restored into the dark 
places of earth. Emblems of truth are on 
every side. Bright-hued flowers bloom every- 
where in sight, “from the lake-shore, through 
the green valleys and oak woods, upward to the 
base of Tabor and over the hills toward Naza- 
reth.” Jesus bids the care-worn multitude to 
“consider the lilies.” “ Flocks of birds make 
the morning air musical with their happy voices 
and beat the waves into foam with their flutter- 
ing wings.” “Behold the fowls of the air,” 
says the great Teacher, “While he is speak- 
ing, trumpets sound the reveille for the Roman 
troops garrisoned in the cities on the lake- 
shore.” The golden eagle—hated sign of sub- 
jection—is raised aloft with the salutation of 
voices from below. The turbulent Galileans 
knit their brows with wrath. The calm Jesus 
says, “ Love your enemies, pray for them that 
persecute you.” 

That Christ made use of surrounding scenes 
and objects to illustrate his teaching can not be 
doubted. On one occasion he likened the king- 
dom of heaven to a grain of mustard-seed, the 
plant of which might have been seen growing 
wild all over Galilee ; lining the pathways among 
the hills, gilding the lake shores with its yellow 
blossoms, and filling the air with its pungent 
odor. This fiery little seed, holding within it a 
principle of irrepressible vitality, and springing 
up every-where in spite of all efforts to destroy 
it, might well form an emblem of that piety, 
which, though small in its beginnings, yet per- 
sistently grows, sending its roots downward, 
and pushing its green stalk upward, till the full- 
blown flower waves triumphantly in the realms 
of upper air, and the golden fruit clusters in the 
bright, warm sunlight. But, again, he said the 
kingdom of heaven was like treasure hid in a 
field—something which might suddenly be found 
and rejoiced over. In the time of Christ that 
whole country had been overrun and devastated 
by invading armies and bands of lawless men, 
whose sole object was to plunder and destroy. 
For centuries it had been the study of the peo- 








ple to save their property from the robber and 
the extortioner. Hence it had become a maxim 
of worldly prudence and foresight, that a third 
of one’s possessions should be hidden in the 
earth. In many cases the place of concealment 
had been forgotten, or lost through the sudden 
death of the only one who knew the secret. 
And so the impression prevailed that immense 
riches were buried in the fields and gardens all 
over the land. Some made it their business to 
dig for these treasures, and, on finding them, 
would sometimes be almost frantic with joy, 
and sell all that they had in order to buy up the 
estate in which the treasures had been found. 
So the poor would suddenly become rich; just 
as we have seen the poor, downcast penitent, 77 
an instant, transformed into a happy child of 
grace, as the hidden treasuries of the kingdom 
flashed upon his vision. 

A half hour’s walk eastward from the wall of 
Jerusalem, across the Kidron valley, past Geth- 
semane, and over the ridge of Olivet, brings 
one to Bethany. How often might the lowly 
Son of man have been seen, with weary foot- 
steps, climbing the rocky ledges of the steep 
ascent on which the hamlet stood, to find the 
home of Mary and her brother Lazarus; or, 
mayhap, turning aside to spend the night, under 
the dark-green fig-trees and silvery olives on 
the western slope of Olivet, in needful sleep or 
solitary prayer ! 

“ How damp were the night-dews that fell on his head ! 

How hard was his pillow, how humble his bed ! 

The angels astonished grew sad at the sight, 

And followed their Master with solemn delight.” 

The outlock castward was “through a narrow 
glen, down the dreary and dangerous road to 
Jericho, and over the desolate wilderness of 
Judea, and across the wild gorge of the Jordan, 
with the rocky wall of the mountains of Moab 
beyond ;” while westward the dark brow of 
Olivet shut off the view of Jerusalem with all 
its scenes of care and crime. Secluded and 
solitary Bethany shall be a name of peace and 
blessing as long as the Gospel lives. 

Dr. March assumes Mt. Tabor to be the 
scene of the transfiguration. In this he stands 
almost alone among modern tourists and schol- 
ars; for while tradition points to Tabor, several 
circumstances point unmistakably to Hermon. 
(1.) The record says it was a “high” mountain. 
Hermon rises high above all the other hills of 
Palestine, and, in fact, is almost the only mount- 
ain which deserves the name. Its grandeur 
and beauty arrest the attention from every point 
of view, and seem to set it apart as what Scrip- 
ture calls “the holy mount.” “In the remote 
distance,” says Dr. Olin, “though full in our 
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view, the snowy top of Mount Hermon was 
still glittering and basking in the beams of the 
sun, while a chaste, cool drapery of white, fleecy 
clouds hung around its base.” Another trav- 
eler speaks of “Hermon, the chief of all the 
mountains of the land, moistened with the 
copious dews which descend from his hoary 
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locks.” And still another compares it to “a 
venerable Turk, with his head wrapped in a 
snowy turban, sitting on his throne in the sky, 
and surveying with imperturbable dignity the 
fair lands below.” (2.) Jesus led the three 
disciples up into a mountain “apart by them- 
selves.” Tabor was at that time probably 
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crowned by a castle, and, therefore, unfitted for 
the solitude and solemnity of the transfiguration 
scene. (3.) The comparison of the raiment of 
Jesus to the white and shining snow—such as 
lingered perennially on the top of Hermon—is 
not to be overlooked. (4.) Jesus was in the 
region of Hermon at the time, and could not 
have been near Tabor. He had come up from 
the Decapolis—Mark vii, 31—a region of ten 
cities south-east of Gennesaret—by way of Mag- 
dala, on the west coast, to Bethsaida—Mark 
viii, 22—on the north coast, and thence had 
proceeded northward to the towns of Cesarea 
Philippi, beyond the waters of Merom. From 
this region we have no evidence of his removal 
till after the transfiguration, when he “ departed 
thence, and passed through Galilee ”’—verse 
30—and “came to Capernaum ”—verse 33—on 
his way southward to Jerusalem. After all, it 
may have been neither the dewy Hermon, nor 
rounded and dome-like Tabor, but one of the 
peaks of Lebanon, that was the scene of this 
sublime and beautiful incident in the life of our 
Lord. 

The natural features of Palestine were just 
the kind to cultivate all the varied qualities, 
and especially the sterner virtues, that make up 
a historic race. The effeminate Babylonian and 
the passionless Hindoo could not have been 
reared among the mountain crags of Ephraim, 
or the hills of Judah and Naphtali. Bayard 
Taylor, in “Views Afoot,” says that those 
Italians who have the vast Alpine mountain 
heights constantly in view, so far from being 
inspired, seem rather overawed, and dwarfed in 
their manhood, so that they are a spiritless 
and insipid race of people. And, on the other 
hand, we know that those races that drink in 
the calm beauties of ever-blooming plains, and 
ever-radiant skies, are enervated from want of 
the stern and grand. Palestine combined the 
sublime and the beautiful—bringing together all 
zones and climates in her little, life-teeming 
circumference. The “Christ Rejected ” of Ben- 
jamin West is not the Christ of the Gospels. 
That magnificent painting—the pride of Ameri- 
can art—has perhaps but the one defect of pre- 
senting us a one-sided, harmless, unresenting, 
but not heroic, Christ. In spite of ourselves 
we find our admiration going out toward the 
manly looking personage whom the artist in- 
tends for the high-priest of the Jews. 

Meekness and forgiveness of wrong are asso- 
ciated with the sublime qualities of endurance 
and high-souled courage and majestic hatred of 
evil, in the Christ whom we see confronting the 
proud Pharisees ; and whom even the infidel 
Rousseau could not but admire, when he ex- 





claimed, “ What a majesty in his replies!” The 
humanitarian ideal which “Ecce Homo” por- 
trays—though it excludes the divine—is yet so 
grandly human that it approaches the godlike. 
We behold the flower of the Hebrew kings and 
prophets, brave, heroic, Christ-like men ; David, 
with all his faults, a kingly spirit in his day, 
raising the signal of war on the heights of Beth- 
haccerem ; John Baptist, reprover of monarchs, 
coming up from the wild deserts of Judea and 
the beetling cliffs of the Dead Sea; the stormy- 
souled Elijah, nourished in the mountainous 
land of Gilead, where “robber chieftains had 
their strongholds, and wild beasts lurked among 
the crags, and furious torrents came leaping 
down the dark gorges trom the rocky heights ”»— 
these are the men, the counterparts of whom 
shall yet conquer the world. 

The Church needs all kinds of sanctified and 
cultivated character to do its blessed work. As 
Dr. March forcibly expresses the idea, we need 
“quiet and contemplative” Christians, as Me- 
lancthon, Leighton, and Fenelon ; “intense and 
impassioned” natures, to speak with words of 
fire, as Edwards, Brainerd, and Whitefield ; but 
we need, especially, “sons of thunder, with 
nerves of iron and faces of adamant,” such as 
Luther, and Knox, and Cromwell, “to shake 
the nations with their stormy vehemence, and 
beat down the strongholds of sin with words 
that strike like battle-axes.” 

The following passage, from “ Night Scenes 
in the Bible,” is a prose poem: “It is morning 
on the Sea of Galilee. Pale shafts of light are 
shooting up the eastern sky where the bright 
star of dawn hangs over the hills of Bashan. 
The wavy tints of the mountain tops begin to 
redden with the fires of the coming day. Away 
northward the white snows of the mighty Her- 
mon are ablaze with the glory of an Eastern 
dawn, Southward the misty line marking the 
course of the Jordan brightens, and looks as if 
the’ shining train of a cometary orb had fallen 
between the parted hills. A solitary lark springs 
from her nest and shoots upward with a gush 
of song, and soon the whole air becomes vocal 
with happy singers that vie with each other in 
carrying the morning hymn highest toward the 
gate of heaven. The dark gray wall of the dis- 
tant hills draws nearer as the day approaches, 
and a flush of air shooting across the steel- 
bright water makes a pathway of light, as if an 
angel’s wing had swept the sea from shore to 
shore.” 

Such word-pictures are enough to lure our 
pilgrim feet to 


“ Traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 

NE day, early in the Summer of 1860, as I 

was standing at an open window in my 
room admiring the freshness and beauty of the 
scene without, I heard the gate at the opposite 
side of the house open and shut, and immedi- 
ately after the sound of steps upon the walk 
leading to the house. I turned to another win- 
dow to see who was coming, and found a 
stranger, a woman in middle life and very 
plainly dressed, but possessing a face which at 
once awakened interest. There were traces of 
care and sorrow upon it, but the expression 
was refined and intellectual, and I could plainly 
see that it must once have been remarkably 
beautiful. 

When I gave her admittance, she introduced 
herself as Mrs. Linpdon, and inquired if I 
knew of any one who wished to hire sewing 
done. I did not, but requested her to be seated, 
foy she looked sad and weary, and I felt confi- 
dent that the lot of a laborer was one to which 
she had not always been accustomed. I also 
asked her to take off her hat and shawl and 
rest awhile, for the day was exceedingly warm. 

“T should be happy to do so if I had time,” 
she replied in a sweet voice, but with a strong 
German accent; “for it is very unpleasant trav- 
eling in this scorching sun.” 

“Tt will be cooler in an hour or two, I think,” 
I returned. 

She listened to my words with evident pleas- 
ure, and finally decided to stop awhile. 

Her manner perfectly accorded with the re- 
fined look of her face, and as I observed her 
easy, graceful ways, I could not but feel an 
increasing desire to know something of her 
history. And this knowledge I obtained during 
the few hours she remained with me on that 
day, and at other seasons, for she soon obtained 
a situation near, and I frequently saw her after- 
ward. 

The following pages contain this history, 
though I have not attempted to give it in her 
own impassioned language, for it would be im- 
possible to give more than a faint idea of the 
depth of feeling manifested by this unfortunate 
woman, as she rehearsed in tears, the joys, fol- 
lies, and sorrows of her past life. 

One day, the one on which I first saw her, 
while relating to me some incidents which had 
occurred after her separation from her husband, 
she spoke of a certain song which had been a 
great favorite with her father, and which she 
had learned, and frequently played and sang for 
his diversion during the long days they had 

Vor. XXX.—4 





spent together. That her story was a truthful 
one, I had not, from the first, a doubt. Yet 
every additional proof of it would be gratifying, 
I thought. 

Accordingly I asked her if she would not 
play that song for me, meantime observing her 
closely to see if she manifested any embarrass- 
ment at the unexpected question, for the instru- 
ment stood in an adjoining room and she did 
not know there was one in the house. But I 
looked in vain for any evidence of it, for she ac- 
ceded with perfect readiness to my request, and 
took the proffered seat, and played and sang the 
song with artistic finish, while the tears streamed 
down her cheeks in memory of the days which 
it so vividly brought before her mind. 

But this will suffice for an introduction, and 
we will proceed to the story of Gertrude. 


CHAPTER I. 
BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD, 





My father was a native of the city of . 
which is situated on the sea-coast in the north- 
ern part of Germany. He was a merchant, and 
conducted his business with so much skill and 
energy that he soon amassed a fortune from the 
allowance which his father made him, when he 
first began business for himself. At my grand- 
father’s death, my father also found himself sole 
heir to his father’s fine estates, for another 
brother who, if he had lived, would have been 
co-heir with him, had perished the year before 
on a voyage to India. 

Thus my father, while yet young, found him- 
self in the possession of wealth seemingly in- 
exhaustible, and he began, for the first time, to 
think that he might now cease to exert himself 
as he had hitherto done. He soon decided, 
also, upon having an establishment of his own, 
and then began to look about him for some one 
to preside gracefully over it, and to share with 
him the joys and sorrows of life. He was 
greatly aided in coming to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion in this matter, by the recollection of a 
college classmate to whom he had once been 
sincerely attached, and whose untimely death a~ 
few years previous he had deeply lamented. 

The name of this youth was Bertrand Leslie. 
He was talented, handsome, and good, yet pos- 
sessed of a fiery, passionate temper, over which, 
when suddenly roused, he had but little control. 
Notwithstanding this, he had so good a heart, 
and was so sincere in his repentance, and 
generous in making amends when he thought 
he had done wrong, and was withal. so true 
and upright in principle, that this one fault 
was overlooked by his friends and acquaint- 
ances, and he was, in spite of it, a universal! 
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favorite. It sometimes happened, however, that 
he met with those as sensitive and high-spirited 
as himself, and with whom, if he did not guard 
against it, some difficulty was pretty certain to 
arise. While he was in college, and when he 
had about half completed his college course, at 
the beginning of a term, a new student entered 
the institution not unlike Bertrand in his tem- 
perament, though by no means his equal in 
noble heart qualities. He also prided himself 
upon being a sprig of nobility, a lineal descend- 
ant of some great historic personage, and was 
extremely haughty and overbearing in his man- 
ner toward others. 

My father a: once foresaw the difficulties 
which might arise should these two come in 
collision, and often cautioned Bertrand against 
being too much in the society of young H., or, 
at least, not to lose sight of prudence if he 
shoald give offense. 

This caution was heeded for a time, but was 
totally forgotten one day when the two happened 
to be debating some matter of interest to them 
both, when he was, as usual, haughty and inso- 
lent, and Bertrand being off his guard, gave 
vent to his excited feelings, and was equally 
insulting or more so in return. My father, who 
was present, went up to Bertrand as a friend 
and, excusing himself to H., drew him away to 
the quiet of his own room, remarking, as he did 
so, that they were both too much excited to 
talk the matter over calmly, and had better 
defer it to some other time. 

When Bertrand became calm he thanked my 
father for his friendly interference in his behalf, 
and admitted that he had indeed been hasty; 
whereupon my father advised him to go at once 
to H. and make a manly and Christian acknowl- 
edgment of his error. 

While they were still conversing upon the 
subject, some one called at the door of their 
room and handed a letter to Bertrand. As he 
opened and perused it, a deathly pallor over- 
spread his fine features, and, without speaking, 
he handed it to my father to read. It was a 
challenge to a duel from H., who could not 
brook the insults which Bertrand had given 
him, and he demanded satisfaction. 

“You surely will pay no heed to this unrea- 
sonable demand,” said my father, when he had 
finished reading the note. 

“T do not know,” returned Bertrand; “I 
certainly do not wish to be thought a coward. 
Pray, counsel me what to do.” 

“You certainly can not need advice in regard 
to so plain a duty. It is at variance with the 
spirit of Christianity ; and, moreover, dueling is 


forbidden by the rules of this institution.” 





“ That is true,” replied Bertrand, “and yet if 
I should refuse to fight this duel, I should be 
branded as a coward, and that is a thing which 
you know I could not endure.” 

“No one who knows you, Bertrand, would 
for a moment believe it was a lack of courage 
that caused you to decline.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said he slowly, 
and, after a short pause, added; “let me decline 
for any reason whatever, and I should be called 
a coward. I should be obliged to leave the 
school, or remain through the course an object 
of ridicule; for H. has friends here, and his 
money would buy more, who could be preju- 
diced against me, and such a life as that would 
be to me simply unendurable. No!” said he 
emphatically, “1 will prove to them that I am 
not a coward,” and his eyes flashed with the 
fire which glowed in his dauntless soul as he 
arose to go and pen a reply. 

My father entreated him not to send it, for, 
said he, “ You are no match for H. in dueling, 
and you have no right to place your life in such 
jeopardy, to say nothing of your friends, to 
whom your death would be such a crushing 
blow.” 

“Have no fears for me,” he returned; “you 
will see me here a week hence as well as now, 
and happier by far, for my honor will then be 
vindicated.” 

And animated by this delusive hope, and in 
spite of my father’s remonstrances, he sent the 
letter giving acceptance to the fatal challenge. 
After it was gone past recall, he seemed to re- 
alize more fully the fearful step he had taken, 
though he tried to feign indifference. My father, 
however, was not deceived by it in the least, 
and after they had retired for the night, and 
Bertrand supposed my father was asleep—which 
he was not—he arose and paced back and forth 
all night long in an adjoining room, which hap- 
pened to be empty at that time, engaged, with- 
out doubt, in the painful task of taking mental 
leave of dear absent friends, in case it should 
be his fate to fall, for he was an only and idol- 
ized son, and he had an only sister, whom he 
seemed to regard with the warmest affection. 

The morning of the day upon which the duel 
was to be fought dawned fair and cloudless. 
At an early hour the parties repaired to a wood 
at some distance from the school, and where 
my father’s worst fears in regard to the termi- 
nation of the scene were soon realized. As he 
had predicted, it was an unequal contest, and 
before the bell had rung for the opening of 
school, poor Bertrand lay pale and lifeless on a 
couch in my father’s room. 

‘The affair, which had been privately con- 
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ducted, now became public, and H. was at once 
expelled from the school and sent home in dis- 
grace, while my father undertook the painful 
task of apprising the parents of Bertrand, who 
lived in a distant city, of the sad occurrence, 
and of conveying his remains to them. I have 
often heard my father say that the grief of these 
aged parents and the sister—then a young girl 
of about twelve or fourteen years—over the 
inanimate form of one whom they had so fondly 
cherished, presented the most touching scene 
he ever witnessed. 

The sweet face of the young girl, who mani- 
fested such heart-felt sorrow over her lost 
brother, long haunted my father after his return 
to school, and afterward, when he became ab- 
sorbed in business, he used often, he said, to 
find himself thinking of it. It closely re- 
sembled that of the unfortunate Bertrand, and 
yet it was unlike it. She apparently possessed 
all those qualities which had made him so gen- 
eral a favorite, and yet there were no evidences 
of the fiery temper which had been the beset- 
ting sin of his life, and which had taken him to 
an untimely grave. As time rolled on, he 
thought less frequently of her, however, for he 
became more deeply engrossed with the often 
baffling pursuits of business, and he had, more- 
over, determined if possible to become rich and 
influential before setting up an establishment 
of his own. 

But he never for once lost sight of her; and 
when, at his father’s death, he suddenly found 
himself in the possession of means sufficient 
for the gratification of every reasonable wish, 
his thoughts again turned to her; and when he 
had seen her, and found that she had, both 
mentally and physically, more than fulfilled the 
promise of her youth, he determined to woo, 
and if possible to win her. This accomplished, 
as soon as practicable he secured a situation 
near his native city which happened to be for 
sale at that time, and which was indeed a most 
charming spot. It commanded not only a view 
of the city and the surrounding country, but of 
the port where flocked the ships of all nations 
with their many colored flags and curious de- 
vices. This home was at length pronounced 
complete in all its arrangements, and then my 
father brought thither his chosen bride. How 
often have I heard him speak of the blissful 
years which followed, each one of which proved 
more clearly than the last that he had chosen 
wisely and well! 

I remember but littlé about her, however, for, 
before I had reached my fourth year, she was 
no more. Her death was a severe blow to my 
father, and one from which it was long before 


he recovered. Besides, he knew not what to 
do with me. None of my grandparents were 
living, or other friends to whom I could go, and 
he did not deem it judicious to leave me wholly 
to the care of servants. But as there seemed 
to be no better way, I was finally left in the care 
of a servant who had been my mother’s nurse, 
and who had hitherto proved faithful to every 
trust. And she proved equally faithful to me, 
or meant to. My father also watched carefully 
over me, and sv kind and indulgent was he that 
no wish which my childish fancy suggested was 
left unfulfilled. My nurse I believe would as soon 
have thought of committing a crime as of refus- 
ing to grant a wish of mine, however unreason- 
able. And in this way I was exposed to many 
dangers, for I had inherited something of the 
high spirit which had proved so fatal to my 
mother’s brother, and I needed a guardian who 
had the wisdom and firmness to chasten and 
subdue it. But my father saw nothing of this 
danger, or at least did not fully realize it, for he 
had again plunged into business in order to 
drown the sorrow occasioned by the death of 
my mother, and I seldom saw him until after 
business hours were over. Then I never had 
aught to ruffle my temper, and I was so pleased 
to see him, and was made so happy by the 
affectionate caresses which he bestowed upon 
me, that he seldom saw occasion to reprove me. 
And in this way time passed until I became old 
enough to have a governess. But so accus- 
tomed had I become by that time to having my 
wish a law, that I used frequently to have seri- 
ous difficulties with her. If she went to my 
father with any complaint it made matters but 
little better, for he loved me so well that he 
could not find it in his heart to punish me, or 
do more than to advise me to be a good and 
obedient child. This advice I meant to follow, 
and I then thought I did—though I now see 
that I did not as I ought—for there was noth- 
ing I would not have done to please my good, 
kind, indulgent father. 


CHAPER II. 
SCHOOL DAYS. 


When I was about sixteen my father began 
to talk of sending me from home to an excellent 
school, a few miles distant, in order to enable 
me to secure that fashionable polish to my 
education which is thought to be so desirable. 
I was delighted with this project, and could 
think or talk of nothing else until the much 
wished-for time arrived for me to start. I had 


then seen but little of the world, and knew 
nothing at all of the laborious life of a student 
| in an institution where the teachers are thorough 
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and exacting, and I dreamed only of a fairy 
palace peopled with the most lovely beings 
imaginable. But I was doomed to a sore dis- 
appointment. I had been there but a short 
time before I heartily wished myself at home 
again. In time, however, I became interested 
in some of my studies, and I also formed some 
agreeable acquaintances, and these reconciled 
me in a measure to my banishment from the 
ease and comforts of home. Yet I used often 
to entreat my father to allow me to return home, 
but he who had been so indulgent at all other 
times was immovable now. He could not yield 
to my request, he said, for he wished me to 
become an educated and accomplished woman. 
I was, moreover, under a good and Christian 
influence, and it was out of the tenderest regard 
for my well-being that he insisted upon my re- 
maining in school. I knew that what he said 
was true, and disliking to displease him I re- 
turned, though, if I had followed my own in- 
clinations, I should have remained at home. 

Among other privileges which my father 
granted me for the sake of making my school 
life less irksome was that of spending the holi- 
days and Saturdays at home. O, how much I 
enjoyed those precious seasons! I used to wait 
impatiently for those days to roll round, and 
finally to count the hours up to the time when 
I was to see the carriage approach which was 
to convey me back to my own delightful home, 
where I believe every one sincerely loved me, 
and where, at all events, every wish of mine 
was a law. There were no arbitrary rules for 
me to follow, and no one to whose will I was 
called upon to bend my own. 

O, if I had only known then that the disci- 
pline I was under in that school was of all 


things that which I most needed, how much 


trouble and sorrow it would have saved me! 
Had I possessed this knowledge then, I had 
not been to-day a homeless wanderer in a for- 
eign land. But, alas! no friendly warning was 
given, no hand outstretched to save me from 
thé dread abyss which was yawning for my 
unwary feet. 

The time at length arrived when my educa- 
tion was pronounced finished by my various 
tutors, and I returned to my father’s house. I 
had truly enjoyed the advantages of superior 
instruction and wisest counsel, and when I left 
school I fully intended to live anew life. “Never 
again,” I thought, “will I give way to my tem- 
per, or live so selftsh and idle a life as I have 
formerly done.” But, alas! I undertook in my 
own strength that which I could only have 
accomplished with the aid of God’s Holy Spirit. 

Soon after my return home I began to look 


forward to my entrance into society with much 
interest. Many of my classmates who had left 
school with me were residents of my native city, 
and we frequently called upon and visited each 
other. I used also to receive a visit often from 
a young girl whose acquaintance I had formed 
at school, and whose friendship I prized more 
highly than all others. Her name was Con- 
stance Linndon. She entered the school after 
I had been some time a member, and had had 
time to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
ways of the institution. When I first met her, 
if I had not been captivated by her beauty and 
grace, and the apparent sweetness of her dis- 
position, my heart would have gone out to her, 
for she was far from home, among strangers 
and homestfck, and I remembered so well my 
own feelings under similar circumstances that I 
fully sympathized with her in her sorrow, and 
strove by every means to make her feel at home 
and happy. Thus began a friendship sincere, 
and destined to be lasting. The memory of it 
even now thrills me with joy. 

I can hardly tell why it was that we became 
so much attached to each other. We were in 
every way unlike by nature, and the training 
which we had each received had also been in 
many respects different. She was the daughter 
of pious parents, both of whom were living, 
and she had been carefully trained to the strict 
performance of every filial and Christian duty. 
Indeed, she was of a disposition so mild and 
gentle, so affectionate and good, that very little 
discipline must have sufficed to make her what 
she was, a true and noble girl. This friendship 
increased as time passed, and I frequently in- 
vited her home with me to spend a day when 
there was no-school. These visits she seemed 
greatly to enjoy. She was naturally quiet and 
retiring in her manners, and with few besides 
myself in the school did she become intimately 
acquainted, and she wept bitterly at my depart- 
ure from the institution where she was still to 
remain. I was equally sad at thought of part- 
ing from her. But we agreed to write often to 
each other, and, moreover, she was to spend, 
as often as convenient, the Saturdays with me, 
and this arrangement in a measure reconciled 
us to the change. Whenever it was not con- 
venient for her to come to me I sent for her, 
and I need not say how much we enjoyed those 
delightful seasons. Never shall I forget those 
days, for they are among the happiest of my 
life. 

On one of these visits she brought with her a 
brother, who had come to spend a few days with 
her and in the city. She had seen none of her 
friends since leaving home, and was overjoyed 
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at his appearance. Anxious to make his visit 
as pleasant as possible, she proposed spending 
a day at my home, where she knew she was 
always welcome. 

On that morning I had been out making some 
calls. Indeed, ever since my return from school 
I had been much in society. My time was 
almost constantly occupied with company, either 
at home or abroad. It was a bright, lovely day, 
and when I came in I had laid aside my hat 
and shawl, and taken my favorite seat at a win- 
dow which looked out upon the bay. The view 
from this window was exceedingly fine. Far 
off in the distance were a line of hills lifting 
their gray outlines against the bright blue sky. 
Nearer at hand, on one side, lay the city spread 
out like a beautiful panorama, while on the 
other rolled the deep blue waters of the bay. 
On this broad expanse of water were floating 
vessels of various sizes and descriptions, and 
many a boat with its freight of pleasure seekers 
was this morning visible. As I glanced over 
this lovely scene I began to think of Constance, 
and to wonder if she would come on that day as 
usual. “What a splendid day for a sail on the 
bay,” I thought, as the fresh Spring air, laden 
with the perfume of a thousand bursting leaves 
and buds, floated in at the open window. 

It was now getting late, and I had begun to 
fear that something had occurred to prevent her 
coming, when I heard the sound of footsteps in 
the hall. So confident was I that it was Con- 
stance who had come that I flew out to meet 
her, and in a moment we were in each other’s 
arms, as happy as though an age instead of one 
week had passed since we last met. I supposed 
she was alone, as usual, and did not observe 
her brother, who was a few steps behind, until 
she turned to present him to me. I was fora 
moment abashed to think of the unceremonious 
manner in which I had received my guest, but 
I speedily regained my self-possession, and gave 
them a welcome. 

He was a tall, noble-looking man, with dark 
hair and eyes, and in appearance was a perfect 
gentleman. I soon found, also, that he pos- 
sessed a well-stored and highly cultivated mind. 
Though but a few years older than his sister, 
he had added greatly to his store of knowledge 
by travel in foreign climes. Constance and I 
were so intimately acquainted, and he so intelli- 
gent and agreeable, that it was not long before 
we were conversing almost as freely as though 
we had been acquainted for months, and before 
the dinner hour arrived I had mentally decided 
that he was the most interesting person I had 
ever met. After an early dinner we went out 
for a sail upon the bay. The wind favored us, 


and we had a delightful ride. Next we enjoyed 
a stroll around our grounds, visiting one spot 
after another where a more varied and extensive 
view of the surrounding scenery could be had. 
Soon after this my father returned from his 
business, and joined us in the library, where we 
spent the evening. First we had music, and 
then Esmond—for this was his name—and my 
father engaged in a long conversation upon 
business, foreign countries which they had each 
visited, and other topics of interest to them, 
while Constance and I improved the time in 
chatting over past times, and other matters 
which happened to interest us at that time. 

When the time arrived for Constance and her 
brother*to return my father invited him to call 
again—for he was to spend a few days in the 
city on business—and I observed that he looked 
well pleased with the invitation, and promised 
to accept it. In a few days he called again. 
Then followed other calls, and still others. One 
day we would have a drive, another a sail upon 
the bay, and the few days which he was to have 
staid in the city lengthened into weeks, and 
still he seemed reluctant to go. I will attempt 
no description of these delightful days—the 
brightest I ever knew. Let it suffice to say that 
when we parted I had promised to become his 
bride in the coming Autumn. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CAESAR MALAN, BY HIS SON.* 
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I, CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH, 


ENRY ABRAHAM CASAR MALAN 

was born in Geneva, July 7, 1787. He 
descended from a family still largely represented 
in the valleys of Piedmont, where, from the 
origin of the ancient history of the Vaudois, it 
is found established in the country of St. Jean. 
A portion of this family having removed to 
France, early established themselves at Mérin- 
dol in Dauphiny, where the Malan family still 
subsists, and apparently has gained some noto- 
riety. What is more important is, that several 
Malans are said to have been, both in Piedmont 
and in France, in the number of those heroic 
confessors who have sealed with their blood 
their attachment to liberty of conscience and to 
the pure Gospel. An ancient family of primi- 
tive Christians and martyrs, the Malans of Mé- 
rindol hesitated not after the revocation of the 








* La Vie et les Travaux de Cesar Malan, Ministre du Saint 
Evangele de Geneva, Pasteur de l’Eglise du Temoignage, Dr. 
en Theologie de l'Universite de Glasgow; par Un de ses Fils. 
Librairie J. Cherbuliez, Geneve, Grande Rue 2. Paris, Rue 
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Edict of Nantes to leave all for their faith. 
While some went to seek, even in the African 
deserts of the Cape of Good Hope, the relig- 
ious liberty refused to them by their country, 
one of them, Pierre Malan, the head of the 
family, and the great-grandfather of him whose 
life we sketch, having fled from Mérindol in 
1714, after the martyrdom of his own sister, 
ended by taking refuge, in 1722, at Geneva, 
where he was admitted to the number of in- 
habitants. After having been received as a 
sergeant in the garrison, he there married a 
French refugee from Vivarias. 

It is well known that it was only in conse- 
quence of the influence exerted in Geneva by 
the French Revolution, that it was decided to 
grant to natives the rights of citizenship. In 
the sanguinary troubles which had, for a long 
time, prepared the way for this event, my grand- 
father, though he was a native himself, was the 
only one of his family who espoused the cause 
of the négatifs, or partisans of the government. 
My father related to me that one of his first 
recollections was that of the day when he was 
presented with a little sword as the distinct- 
ive mark of his new dignity as a citizen of 
Geneva. 

My grandfather, Jaques Imbert Malan, had 
succeeded as regent of the fourth class of the 
college to his father-in-law, M. Presteau, whose 
Greek and Latin Grammars were for a long 
time the class-books of the scholars. J. I. 
Malan was universally respected in his town. 
Enabled, at one time—it was during the French 
dominion—to enter into possession of large 
estates, of which religious persecution had de- 
spoiled his ancestor, he refused to take the 
necessary steps for so doing, because on inves- 
tigation he found that it was necessary to begin 
by dispossessing several families. And as the 
French magistrate, while comprehending his 
motives, urged him nevertheless to consider the 
future prospects of his two sons, my grandfa- 
ther replied that he hoped to give them such 
principles, that when they became men they 
would be the first to approve of what their 
father had done. 

Remarkable for his benevolence and his ac- 
tive charity, as well as for the vivacity and grace 
of his mind, but, son of the eighteenth century, 
he did not understand at first the motives which 
led his son to sacrifice a career, the splendor of 
which had already filled with pride the heart of 
his father. Later he learned to give more im- 
portance to the voice of faith and of piety, but, 
above all, during the childhood of my father, 
the influence of my grandfather contributed to 
throw his younger son back upon the teachings 





and the counsels of his pious mother. Without 
deserving to be regarded as a despiser of holy 
things, my grandfather had nevertheless, in a 
great degree, yielded to the influence of Vol- 
taire, whose works, together with those of J. J. 
Rousseau, as well as the Encyclopedia of Di- 
derot, occupied the place of honor in his library. 
Thus all “religious enthusiasm” was suspected 
by him, and, while his perfect goodness pre- 
vented his going so far as a personal sarcasm, 
he freely opposed in religious things the smile 
of the man of intellect and thc pitiless coolness 
of what he called good sense to all words dicta- 
ted only by the impulse of a pious heart. With 
this, my grandfather always remained full of 
tenderness and even respect for his son. I 
have under my eyes, in tracing these lines, a 
letter where, in pages in which the finest rail- 
lery is mingled with the tone of an honest in- 
dignation, the old man takes his pen to expose 
the unjustifiable attacks then directed by the 
representative of the clergy against his son. 

The mother of my father—she died in 1848— 
had been brought up at La Claveliere, our old 
manor, that had been bought by her father, 
seven leagues from Geneva, on the slopes of the 
Jorat, and of which some remains still exist 
besides the farm which has replaced it. From 
there she went to pass several years in one of 
the first boarding-schools of Neuchatel. 

The Presteaas were also a family of refugees, 
and the history of the father of my grandmother 
presents episodes of so romantic a character, 
and sometimes so vividly dramatic that they 
always made a profound impression on my 
youthful imagination when my grandmother re- 
lated them tome. Originally from Nismes, they 
had belonged to a superior class of society, and 
not being, after their flight from France, obliged, 
like the Malans, to struggle with poverty, they 
had far from towns, kept more carefully the 
religious traditions of the ancient Huguenots. 
It is thus that, after their arrival at Geneva, this 
family had given a pastor to the village of Vau- 
doeuvres, in the person of one of its connections, 
the Marquis de Fougereux, one of the preach- 
ers of the desert. It was he who baptized the 
mother of my father, who was his niece. It 
was also he, my father believed, who built at 
Vaudeeuvres the small house, bought afterward 
by my grandfather, and where my father himself 
passed the last ten years of his life. 

My grandmother, to whose influence my 
father, as we shall see, owed the first germs of 
his faith, was a woman of great charm of man- 
ner and appearance, of an angelic sweetness, 
and a piety as simple as sincere. Afflicted at 
an early age with deafness, and having always 
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had very defective sight, this excellent woman 
sought compensation for the privations to which 
she was condemned in a more assiduous appli- 
cation to the cares of her house, and in daily 
and choice reading. She owed to this a finely 
cultivated mind and a varied conversation, 
which gave a special attraction to her society. 

My father was her well-beloved son, and in 
turn lavished on her the most tender and atten- 
tive affection. When he saw her approach her 
end, he settled himself near her, at Vandceuvres, 
and only left her to preach on Sunday at Gen- 
eva, taking care that his place should be filled 
on those days by my mother or one of my sisters. 

After the death of my grandfather, my grand- 
mother, as well as her eldest son, who lived 
abroad, continued to be the objects of the most 
intimate affections of my father. I found in 
the secret drawers of his bureau a number of 
souvenirs relating to these cherished beings. 
They were carefully tied up and labeled. They 
were evidently secret and personal treasures 
of my father. They were the child’s first writ- 
ing in pen and ink or pencil, or notes half- 
rubbed out, containing sometimes only a few 
words, manifesting the sentiments of the tender 
mother. 

The childhood of my father was passed with 
his parents, who then lived in one of the houses 
of the street Verdaine, where may be found the 
entrance to the library. They were never re- 
duced to dependence, but especially at the time 
of which we speak, their means were so narrow 
that more than once they were obliged to live 
without a servant. And yet my grand-parents 
and their two sons had a happy family life. In 
her last years my grandmother loved to think 
of it, and often she related to me traits of the 
childhood of my father. It was thus that she 
loved to tell us how, to prevent his brother 
being scolded, he hastened one day to drink a 
medicine that his brother could not be per- 
suaded to swallow; how, on another occasion, 
he gave without hesitation to a beggar in the 
street the piece of bread that he had carried 
with him for his breakfast. Permit me to recall 
another incident that will give an idea of the 
circumstances and influences in the midst of 
which my father grew up. 

“Ina rigorous Winter,” said my grandmother 
to me, “we were not rich then, my child, I had 
given to your father, who was about seven years 
old, a pair of warm woolen mittens. One day, 
on his return from school, I perceived that he 
was without them. By dint of questioning him 
I learned that he had given them to-a poor little 
boy who had frozen hands. ‘ You see, mamma,’ 





added he, ‘I can put my hands in the sleeves | 


of my coat; his was not warm like mine.’” 


My grandmother told the child he had done 
well, but said she to me, “I bought him no 
mittens that Winter, alihough it often pained 
me to see his little hands reddened with the 
cold. Painful as it was to me, it was necessary 
above all that my son should learn from experi- 
ence that he could only have the right and the 
happiness to give that of which he was willing 
to deprive himself.” 

From his earliest infancy my father was re- 
markable for his extraordinary precocity. It 
was thus that his mother loved to tell us how 
he had read to her, at the age of three years 
and a half, seated at her feet on a bench, the 
history of the scene of Gethsemane in the Gos- 
pel; and how later, when he saw her sad, he 
said to her, “Mamma, I am going to read to 
you the Mount of Olives.” My brothers and 
myself keep in our remembrance many other 
incidents, by the aid of which our grandfather 
stimulated our first efforts to be what our father 
had been at our age. 

4 can not resist relating one of these stories, 
famous among the remembrances of our child- 
hood, and one which I have often heard from 
the lips of my grandfather. I give it as written 
by one of my eldest sisters, to whom it was re- 
lated by my grandmother: “At four years our 
father—with regard to whom one exception was 
made—received the prize for reading at the col- 
lege. It was at the annual feast of ‘ promotions.’ 
The four Syndics, their baton in hand, preceded 
by their beadles, and followed by the magis- 
trates, by the clergy and the faculty, traversed 
the streets of the town at the head of the 
scholars, with the ringing of bells and accom- 
panied by military bands, to repair to the Cathe- 
dral. It was in 1791 the little Caesar, still in 
petticoats, the only one of his age and childish 
costume, took his place in the procession. His 
father had taken care to instruct him as to the 
three salutations he was to make, when his 
name should be called, in advancing toward the 
chair of the first Syndic, who, seated on the 
platform, was to give the prizes to the success- 
ful competitors. He had shown him how to 
make anew, when he had received the prize, the 
three prescribed salutations, in receding not in 
turning his back. The child is called; he ap- 
proached, dismayed for a moment by the noise 
of the applause which greeted him; he reassured 
himself, made his three salutations, and received 
the prize from the hands of the magistrate, who 
gave it to him with some kindly words. When, 
however, the moment came to retire, the little 
boy, forgetting all the rest, only remembered 
what his father had said to him—‘ You must 
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bow three times.’ So he took good care tc 
make three bows, but turning his back te the 
grave Syndics, who, for this time, could not 
help joining in the merriment of the audience. 
Even then, as in all his life intent above all on 
obeying, he risked neglecting the duties of eti- 
quette.” 

The early education of my father was received 
almost entirely at the college, an institution 
which was still, in the main, what Calvin had 
made it. It was there that were formed, be- 
tween men of the same age, those ties which 
made of old Protestant Geneva a true family. 
It was there that were early established those 
habits of regularity, of diligent labor, of sub- 
mission to law, and of the most absolute equality 
with regard to the performance of duty which 
have so long made the power and the glory of 
this little Republic. It was the will of God 
that my father, who was to exercise so decisive 
an influence over his native town, should be 
connected with her ancient institutions. He 
drew from them a profound and instinctive at- 
tachment for his country. , 

As a young man my father was remarkable 
for the regularity of his life, and for his active 
and devoted charity. Many incidents which 
have been preserved of him show that he pos- 
sessed in a high degree the qualities of which 
he afterward gave so many proofs. He was 
spoken of as a “saint.” They say that in a 
rigorous Winter the young student went in the 
evening, without the knowledge of his parents, 
to buy fagots, which he carried himself to this 
and that poor family. At the same time they 
described the promptitude and the courage that 
he showed in stopping, unaided, horses which 
were running away, as well as the devotion with 
which he repaired to the trenches of the town 
to carry help to poor wounded Austrians. He 
writes of himself: “ During the four years of 
my study in theology, and, above all, during the 
last two, I preached very often in country pul- 
pits, both at home and abroad. I was then 
altogether ignorant of the Gospel of grace, and 
though I was an honest young man, and even 
strict in my habits, I never had even the thought 
of another way of salvation than that of the 
works and merits of man. I had had in my 
childhood, and by the instruction of my mother, 
the belief in the eternal divinity of the Savior; 
and I remember that at the age of fourteen 
years I maintained against my fellow-students 
in college, and in the class, that Jesus is God. 
But this belief remained as if dead in my mind, 
and during my four years of theology never did 
I hear from the lips of my professors a single 
word that could reanimate it. Also, the essays 





that I wrote there under the direction of our 
professor of sacred eloquence were only dis- 
courses of wisdom and earthly morality. Withal, 
I believed myself very religious, and was so 
considered. If I review my remembrances of 
college, of academy, and of theology, I can not, 
in the course of fifteen years, recall a single 
instruction in favor of the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus, of the fallen nature of man, and of justi- 
fication by faith. I think,” he adds, “that my 
contemporaries have received the same impres- 
sion as myself.” It is well known what was 
written at this time by R. Haldane, who had 
had with these contemporaries of whom my 
father speaks prolonged relations. ‘“ Had they 
been taught in the schools of Socrates and 
Plato,” he does not hesitate to say to one of 
their professors, “they could scarcely have been 
more ignorant of the doctrines of the Gospel. 
Their studies were never directed to the Bible 
and to its lessons.” 

“ They only discoursed to us,” says one, “on 
the dogmas of natural religion. The New Tes- 
tament was not in the number of books requi- 
site to the completion of our studies for the 
sacred ministry.” This reminds me that my 
father said to me himself more than once, that 
far from being obliged by the programme of his 
theological studies to make a special study of 
the New Testament, he only read it in course 
long after he had finished his studies. Without 
doubt, one must not conclude from this that he 
had never heard from the lips of his master a 
single word that enforced the sacred character 
of the Scriptures. As we shall see by and by, 
the Church of Geneva has never nourished in 
its bosom any official and direct attack against 
the authority of the letter of the Scriptures, and 
the most dangerous negation of its authority 
given to the present generation has emanated 
from a man who, until then, had occupied an 
important place in the camp of the dissenters 
from the Church. : 

But they did worse than pronounce these 
explicit negations, which of themselves forcibly 
call for examination; they did not dwell on 
them; they passed them over in silence. Sur- 
rounding the letter of the Bible with an exag- 
gerated respect, they removed it by this means 
from common usage, and while hastening to 
recognize with the sad Rousseau “the majesty 
of the Scriptures,” they would have regarded 
as a very exaggerated pretension the thought 
of being willing to take its witness and its 
authority for the sole rule of faith and of life. 

In 1809 my father, who was then tutor to the 
sons of one of the bankers of our town, was 
appointed, after brilliant examinations, to the 
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place of regent of the fifth class of the college. 
In this position, which he filled during nine 
years, he attracted in a special manner the ap- 
probation and the eulogium of his superiors. 
Full of ardor for his new duties, he was one of 
the first in Geneva to introduce into his class 
the method of mutual instruction of Bell and 
Lancaster. He had been to study it in the 
school that Pestalozzi then directed at Yverdon. 
He also appropriated the intellectual system of 
this teacher, and those habits of redsoning and 
analysis which answered so well to the special 
bent of his mind. Soon his successes were 
spoken of even outside of Geneva, and more 
than once his class was visited by professors 
from abroad, especially from the north of Europe. 

It was also for the scholars of the college 
that he published, in 1812, a selection from the 
fables of Phedrus, accompanied with notes, and, 
in 1818, the first part of a Latin poem of his 
composition. In this poem the beginnings of an 
evangelical faith already appear, and, although 
it had been introduced into the class with the 
approbation of the academy, we see it figure at 
a later period in the number of complaints made 
against his teaching by the scholastic authority. 

My father was much beloved by his scholars. 
I have often heard men advanced in life speak 
with emotion of the epoch when they were found 
under his direction, and show that nothing that 
had since, passed with regard to him who had 
been their master, had succeeded in effacing his 
name from their remembrance. ‘“ Nobody,” as 
Goltz has very well said of him, “knew like 
him how to electrify young people, and to ad- 
dress himself at the same time to their intelli- 
gence and their heart.” This character was his 
to the end. Even in his old age he was con- 
stantly the friend and the chosen confidant of 
the young men who drew near him. 

It was in 1810, in the month of October, that 
my father, then twenty-three years old, was 
ordained to the sacred ministry in the Church 
of Geneva, and by the hands of M. Picot. This 
was the vow obligatory on this occasion: “You 
promise before God, and on the Holy Scriptures 
open before you, to preach purely the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; to recognize for the 
sole rule of faith and practice, the Word of God 
as it is contained in the sacred books of the 
Old and New Testaments; to abstain from all 
spirit of sect; to avoid all that would give rise 
to any schism, and break the union of the 
Church ; to keep secret all confessions that will 
be made to you to unburden the conscience, 
except those which relate to crimes of high 
treason, and to use all your efforts to edify the 
Church of the Lord by living in the midst of 





the present age with temperance, justice, and 
piety, and in applying yourself to fulfill all the 
duties of your sacred vocation.” 

It will be seen that this vow only bound the 
candidate by the sole authority of the Scriptures. 
Since 1806 the mention of the Catechism had 
been replaced by that of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which had just disappeared, leaving nothing but 
that of the Scriptures alone. It is impossible 
not to remark this fact when one recalls the 
prominent part played in the life of my father 
by the constant remembrance of the responsi- 
bilities assumed by this vow. 

The following year my father married the 
eldest daughter of M. Schcenenbarger, of Glaris, 
a merchant long established at Geneva, where 
he occupied a country place jn the neighbor- 
hood of Valaoran. After having borne to him 
twelve children, of whom eleven are still living, 
and after having celebrated with him the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage, my mother closed 
his eyes. 
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EARLY two years ago an incident, in 
which a bishop of our Church, the secre- 
tary of a western Annual Conference, and the 
writer were alone concerned, induced me to 
give an honest examination of the much-dis- 
cussed tobacco question. The result was, 
briefly stated, one more open defection from 
the ranks of the narcotized. It is possible that 
a brief statement of the results of this exami- 
nation and some suggestions that followed in 
the train of argument may be of value to others. 
It is nearly three hundred years since tobacco 
was introduced into Europe and began to be 
used as an article of luxury among civilized 
people. Growing steadily in popularity among 
all classes as a pleasant narcotic, it has hecome 
tle universal tavorite. It is the solace of soli- 
tude no less than the stimulus of excited 
thought. The man of pleasure and the weary 
laborer-alike seek its fascinations. It has be- 
come a leading article in manufactures and 
commerce; the revenues derived from it are an 
important item in the finances of every govern- 
ment. Its cultivation, manufacture, and sale 
give employment to thousands who are trained 
to this business alone. In some of the larger 
cities nearly as great a sum is spent in its con- 
sumption as in the purchase of bread. 

From its introduction to the present time its 
use as a narcotic has been denounced as injuri- 
ous and siiful. Nor has the opposition pro- 
ceeded from a single source. In all Christian 
countries ministers and priests have declared 
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that its use was not only inconsistent with a 
profession of religion, but disastrous to piety, 
and an unpardonable offense in the sanctuary. 
Scarcely a physician of eminence has com- 
mended its use except as a medicine; but many 
of the greatest celebrity have put it under ban 
as the source of unnumbered injuries to the 
public health. Economists have deplored the 
unprofitable expenditure of labor bestowed on 
its culture and commercial distribution. Others 
passing over all these considerations, have con- 
tinually and bitterly assailed it as an almost 
criminal offense against decency, describing it 
as the most disgusting and filthy practice ever 
tolerated in civilized communities. The men 
and classes of men who have the most unspar- 
ingly condemned its use, are those of acknowl- 
edged reputation, not only for intelligence, but 
for morality and benevolence. They can not be 
suspected of any but the purest and kindest 
motives. 

We may safely assert that the use of tobacco 
has always been assigned a chief place among 
those indulgences which are injurious to the 
highest interests of man; interfering, in many 
ways, with the development of his better nature 
and faculties. It naturally consorts with those 
practices and indulgences which are pronounced 
sinful by God’s Word, and judged disreputable 
among the better classes of men and women. 
Its chief place of sale is in connection with 
intoxicating liquors, and the association is uni- 
versally acknowledged as fit and proper. 

Now shall we say that all this opposition has 
no foundation in good reasons? Is all this 
condemnation and denunciation, whether in soft 
or rough terms, coming from scientific men, a 
systematic misjudgment? Is it nothing more 
than the unworthy prejudice or fanaticism of 
some religious people; the product of an un- 
healthy style of thought or an unnatural aus- 
terity of feeling and habits? Can we honestly 
pass it by with a smile or resent it as an un- 
warranted interference with our personal rights 
and opinions, and dismiss it as impertinent? 
We are willing to allow that much of the oppo- 
sition has been conducted in a very irrational 
way, with unnecessary harshness of language 
and offensive illustration, without due regard 
for the feelings and respect of the parties. as- 
sailed. This is certainly unfortunate, but it 
does not seriously affect the question whether 
an intelligent person who aims to be just to 
himself and respectful to society, and, above all, 
faithful in the responsibilities that God has 
rightfully put upon him, may continue indulg- 
ing in a habit against which so much has been 
said. Are we not under obligation to give the 





matter a careful, conscientious consideration, 
and having reached a decision let our practice 
accord with it? This is the point of view from 
which we look over the ground and determine 
the question. 

All botanists agree in assigning tobacco a 
place among the nost deadly poisons of the 
vegetable kingdom. The active principle of the 
plant has been shown by many and repeated 
experiments to be one of the most virulent 
poisons that man can employ. A drop of it in 
a concentrated form produces almost instant 
death when taken into the system. Dr. Mussey, 
one of the most eminent physicians that we 
have produced, asserts that “the tea of twenty 
or thirty grains of tobacco, introduced into the 
human body for the purpose of relieving spasms, 
has been known repeatedly to destroy life.” 

When tobacco is used for the first time, as in 
chewing or smoking, it usually produces ex- 
treme nausea and faintness. If the saliva is 
swallowed, it produces convulsions of the 
stomach. There are well-attested cases where, 
in very sensitive natures, it has produced death. 
But if the use of it is persisted in, by degrees 
the system not only grows accustomed to it, but 
it learns to crave the stimulant, and the appe- 
tite becomes one of the most tyrannical of 
which we have knowledge, except perhaps that 
for opium. The regular use of the narcotic 
manifests its effect on the physical constitution 
of most persons by a marked disturbance of 
the nervous system, an irregular and weak ap- 
petite for healthy food, and a deranged condi- 
tion of all the vital functions. Persons are 
occasionally found who seem to use it with im- 
punity, but they possess unusually vigorous 
vital powers, and are engaged in active employ- 
ments in the open air. There is scarcely an 
instance where those who pursue the ordinary 
avocations of life are free from the effects 
named; and these derangements are manifest 
with greater excess when the life is sedentary. 
There is a wonderful unanimity of testimony 
on this subject among that class of professional 
men whose names are connected with the great 
progress that has been made in late years in 
medical science. They agree that it is the 
parent of a frightful train of nervous diseases, 
so called, leading to serious mental disorders in 
many instances. 

The following paiagraphs are from a valuable 
French paper, and are the latest testimony on 
the subject, and deserve serious consideration : 

“ Nicotine, the poisonous principle of tobacco, 
acts as a heart poison. In experimenting on 
animals, our eminent physiologist, Claude Ber- 
nard, observed that it paralyzed the central 
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organ of the circulation—thence sudden death. 
A dose insufficient to kill nevertheless produces 
symptoms analogous to those of angina pectoris. 
One of the most distinguished physicians of 
our time, M. Bean, who died two years since, 
read a memoir at the Academy of Sciences in 
1862, in which he showed, by a very considera- 
ble number of observations made during his 
practice, the influence of tobacco smoking, and 
especially in the form of cigars, in producing 
angina pectoris. He remarked chiefly that the 
cigar had this dreadful result among impres- 
sionable persons who lead sedentary lives, and 
whose minds are constantly on the stretch. 

“Two years later another physician, Dr. E. 
Decaisne, adduced a series of upward of a 
hundred cases respecting the pernicious action 
on the functions of the heart, caused by smok- 
ing tobacco. This is now an accepted point in 
medical science, and there is scarcely a practi- 
tioner who does not prohibit smoking, or, at 
least, who fails to recommend the greatest mod- 
eration in it to such of his patients as are liable 
to even the slightest perturbations of the func- 
tions of the heart.” 

The only point on which there is or can be 
disputation, is whether tobacco produces mate- 
vial injury in all cases. That it is rank poison 
to some constitutions, and injurious in greater 
or less degree in a vast majority of cases, is 
agreed upon by all medical authorities. Nor is 
it necessary to quote these at greater length. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the use 
of this fashionable narcotic is hurtful to a 
greater degree, and to a greater number than 
most persons suspect. Nor can this conclusion 
be evaded by an assertion that the cases cited 
and observed are those generally in which to- 
bacco has been used to excess. Can there be 
any safety in the use of a narcotic that, under 
any circumstances, produces such various and 
fearful results? All narcotics act as anti-vital 
agents, and constantly and insidiously weaken 
the powers relied upon for protection; and they 
enslave and soothe their victims until the 
fatal moment when reason and resistance is in 
vain. 

Now, it may seem a waste of words to urge 
that the mind participates in this injury done 
the body; for there is no principle more clearly 
settled in the investigations of scientific men, 
than that the mind and body are always in 
sympathy; so that an injury done to one can 
not be escaped by the other. The diseased 
body, racked with pains, tormented with morbid 
conditions of the vital functions, and wearied 
by restless, excited nerves, is not a choice hab- 
itation for the mental powers. But there are 





so many who do not deny that tobacco may be 
injurious to the body who are incredulous when 
it is asserted that it is an inveterate foe to all 
healthy mental exercise, that it needs more than 
a passing word. 

All narcotics and stimulants that act upon 
the brain and nervous system, interfere with a 
perfect exercise of the perceptive and reasoning 
powers. When the brain is excited by tobacco 
taken into the system, it is irregular in its ac- 
tion, its perceptions to some degree are inaccu- 
rate and fantastic, and entirely lacking in that 
elasticity and poise which are the essential 
conditions of vigorous and successful mental 
effort. How pitiable the condition of one who 
is a slave to this habit when the excitement 
passes off! An irritable melancholy possesses 
him, the eye grows dull, the voice is husky, and 
the whole appearance indicates unquiet and 
pain. 

Prof. Hitchcock says, “ Intoxicating drinks, 
opium, and tobacco exert a pernicious influence 
on the intellect. They tend directly to debili- 
tate the organs; and we can not take a more 
effectual course to cloud the understanding, 
weaken the memory, unfix the attention, and 
confuse all the mental operations, than by thus 
entailing on ourselves the whole hateful train 
of nervous maladies.” 

Dr. Thomas Lacock, an eminent English 
physician, who gave unusual attention to this 
subject, says, “On the brain the action of to- 
bacco-smoking is sedative. It appears to di- 
minish the rapidity of cerebral action and check 
the flow of ideas through the mind. This, I 
think, is a certain result: and it is in conse- 
quence of this action that smoking is so habit- 
ual with studious men, or men of contemplative 
minds. The phrases ‘a quiet pipe,’ or a ‘com- 
fortable cigar,’ are significant of this action. It 
differs, however, in kind, from that of opium or 
henbane, because, as a general rule, tobacco does 
not dispose to sleep; it may in individual in- 
stances, but not generally with tobacco-smokers. 
When the effects have passed off, there appears 
to be a greater susceptibility in the nervous 
centers to impressions, as indicated by trem- 
bling of the hands and irritability of temper.” 

The personal experience of those who have 
been addicted to the use of tobacco, and be- 
coming convinced that it was hurtful, gives us 
some useful hints. They are seized with an 
unnatural thirst and nervous restlessness, which 
makes all serious business impossible. The 
mind becomes confused and wanders as one 
lost in a forest, who can not retrace his steps. 
He is conscious of confusion and loss of mem- 
ory and inability to pursue any train of thought, 
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and his restless sleep is disturbed with gro- 
tesque dreams. The whole condition bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the earlier stages of 
delirium tremens. So tormenting is his plight 
that not unfrequently the will falters and the 
resolution to abstain is broken, and reveals how 
strong a hold and powerful control this narcotic 
has obtained over the mental faculties. 

Surely this is bad enough. But if the evil 
stopped here many who are zealous in their 
Opposition to the baleful drug would retire from 
the contest. But we are compelled to go fur- 
ther; for we can not escape the conviction that 
the moral nature is involved in this confusion 
and degradation.. That which corrupts the 
body and enervates the will weakens all moral 
restraints, and opens the way to whatever tempt- 
ation sin offers. The fact that the majority of 
those who use tobacco have a secret conviction 
that it is wrong, or suspect that it is not right, 
and yet indulge in it daily should startle us. 
Can there be a healthy moral condition when 
such doubtful indulgence is tolerated? Per- 
sons persist in a practice which their conscience 
condemns to such a degree that they warn their 
friends, and especially their children, against it, 
and yet declare that they are concerned about 
the purity of their souls! What moral con- 
fusion! , 

It is not possible for one, even the most con- 
firmed and satisfied in this habit, to imagine 
persons who have attained the highest degree 
of moral purity consenting to such indulgence. 
Can we even suspect that Fenelon, Archbishop 
Leighton, or John Wesley were tobacco-smokers 
or chewers? These men, who were the ripe 
fruit of the moral power and piety of the gen- 
erations in which they lived, admonish us, and 
in their example condemn such habits. The 
cause of God and humanity had no claims upon 
them which does not rest with equal weight 
upon us. 

Now, it is not intended to assert that every 
man or woman who indulges in tobacco and 
makes a profession of religion and observes 
the practices of piety is a hypocrite, or chooses 
sin in preference to virtue. Men have indulged 
in spirituous liquors or manufactured and sold 
them in past days, the correctness and benevo- 
lence of whose lives were commendable, except 
for these practices. But when the fearful re- 
sults of intemperance began to be observed and 
studied, and its relation to morals, and piety, 
and health were clearly shown, these men 
adopted the principle of total abstinence. Now 
here is a habit of the same class with intemper- 
ance, which is found consorting with it in fond 
fellowship in the persons of the depraved and 





dissolute, and those who are falling away from 
virtue. Shall we not place it under the same 
ban, and attribute to it like moral results? 
There are many who will protest that such a 
general impeachment is unjust, and try to de- 
stroy its force by saying that it is mere invec- 
tive and a one-sided statement. But independ- 
ent of the inference drawn from it, is not the 
statement entirely true? How, then, will you 
account for this fellowship? 

The highest social welfare, for which each of 
us is bound in a certain degree, is reached by 
making ample provision for the physical health 
of the community, giving free opportunity to 
the individual to make a lawful use of his bodily 
and mental powers, guarding him from wicked 
men and temptations to vicious indulgences, 
and aiding all honest and good actions. So we 
have regularly organized boards of health, pub- 
lic schools, courts of justice, and we make a 
public confession of the well-established max- 
ims of honesty and morality. 

Those who are injured by the use of tobacco 
to such an extent that society suffers by the 
injury are not exceptional cases, nor few in 
numbers. We have no moral census which 
makes known the victims of this vice; but we 
have some means to make a careful estimate. 
No one can pass over any portion of our coun- 
try without noticing how great a number pub- 
licly use the drug. Old and young, men and 
women are slaves to this indulgence. Note the 
places where it is sold, the splendor of many 
of the establishments, the great numbers en- 
gaged in the culture and manufacture, and you 
begin to wonder at the results of your observa- 
tions. Consider the persons more or less in- 
jured in health, mental activity, or moral force, 
and society deprived of the advantage these 
would give. Society has the right to demand 
that its members should not pervert their gifts 
and natural powers. These advantages which 
have been obtained by years of toil and self- 
denial are to be eherished; these opportunities 
to achieve success are not to be thrown away in 
sensual indulgences. We may also ask our- 
selves whether we can afford to spend the im- 
mense sums in needless self-indulgence that 
are now devoted to it, while we turn away with 
a mere pittance schemes in which the public 
welfare is deeply concerned. The people of 
the United States spend more money yearly for 
tobacco than the whole amount that they appro- 
priate for benevolence, the uses of religion, 
than the maintenance of all our institutions of 
learning. 

Nor do we hesitate to affirm that the public 
use of tobacco is an offense against cleanliness 
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and decency, that would not be tolerated except 
for the numbers that are implicated in the prac- 
tice. The extreme filthiness of some of our 
public places can not be described. Nor does 
it mitigate this charge to assert that there might 
be a reform in its use, so that its most offensive 
characteristics would not distress us. This has 
always been a tender point to touch, and the 
language of some has been so severe when 
referring to it, that they seemed to have no 
charity whatever toward the offenders. Yet 
such persons only put in words the thoughts 
of others. There is no defense of this public 
injury, nor can there be made a fit apology for 
it. It has made us the subject of ridicule and 
censure in all the civilized nations. We have 
“smoking-rooms” and “smoking-cars,” but 
these are only a partial protection against the 
least offensive form in which it is used. Wo- 
men plead in vain against its introduction into 
the homestead. The offense should be driven 
from society. Let all aid in such a generous 
reform. 

We are continually congratulating ourselves 
on the tendency in our times to elevate man. 
The area of civil freedom has been enlarged ; 
we are appealing to men through their higher 
and worthier sentiments, urging the obligation 
they are under to develop their best faculties 
and purify their lives. And they are beginning 
to understand, as they never did before, the 
responsibilities and duties which grow out of 
human progress. This question, then, is rightly 
viewed in its higher aspects. 

There is but one right conclusion to be 
reached in such an examination: J¢ ts the duty 
of every one using this narcotic to abandon it, 
and to do so at once. Let there be no parley 
when health, mind, morals, and our duty to 
society combine to call upon us to decide and 
act. No one can be harmed by your reforma- 
tion. Some of your companions may censure 
you, and indulge in cheap wit at your expense, 
but release from the tyranny of a bad habit will 
be a sufficient compensation. It may not prove 
an easy or pleasant task to overcome, but it can 
be done; and the real conflict is a short one, if 
you will consult your better judgment. We 
can understand the rejoicing of one who has 
become free from the vile habit. His physical 
‘system, recovering from its derangement, takes 
a new lease on life; all the senses awaken to 
long-forgotten sensations of delight. The shat- 
tered nerves regain their composure and be- 
come avenues of pleasure. The film that has 
clouded the mind dissolves, and the self-con- 
demnation of many accusations ceases. We 
are conscious of having done something of 





great moment in relation to the best interest of 
our nature. 

But we are met, perhaps, with such a state- 
ment as this: “I have used ‘tobacco with mod- 
eration for years, and I do not perceive its 
effects in my case to be materially injurious. I 
do not use it at all in an offensive manner or to 
the annoyance of any one, and, therefore, I do 
not see the necessity of giving it up now. In- 
deed, I have imade the attempt two or three 
times, more lest my example might prove hurt- 
ful to others than from any other cause, but I 
have not been able to conquer the appetite.” 

Now we can receive such a statement in good 
faith, and we presume that it conveys the 
thoughts of many who cling to the habit, al- 
though satisfied that it is a bad one. But one 
having such convictions can not be justified in 
continuing the practice. It is your duty to give 
society a good example, not a bad one. If you 
are not now conscious of any injury being 
wrought to your. body or mind, there is no as- 
surance that your health is not being slowly and 
insidiously undermined, and may soon reveal 
the ravages of this subtile narcotic. Your own 
limited personal experience is not to be ac- 
cepted against the experience and observation 
of scientific men who have made it their study. 

The chief difficulty in all reformation of bad 
habits, is to look at their effects and our duties 
honestly in the fear of God. Our consciences 
trouble us, and we make apologies and promise 
amendment at some time in the future, under 
more favorable circumstances. This is the sim- 
ple and sad experience of thousands who are 
indulging in habits ruinous to body and soul. 
There is but one entirely safe and successful 
course. Take no counsel of your previous fail- 
ures, or the ill-success of others, but in the 
strength of the grace of God determine and 
hold fast. 

So to resolve, and to rely on his grace for 
aid in overcoming, is to conquer. And to con- 
quer, is to take another step into that liberty 
wherewith Christ would make all men free. 


A worn fastened in a sure place may set in 
motion a good influence that will never cease. 
It is a foolish thing to go back and uproot the 
seed to find if it has taken hold. Dropped in 
faith, the sunshine and rain of God’s providence 
will take care of the germination. And, be- 
sides, there is many a deed done and word 
spoken through the good influence of the mo- 
ment which we forget, but God remembers to 
bless. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S OLYMPUS. 


Few deities of Olympus were only a finer 
sort of clay, and Shakspeare’s great men 
are certainly no less. In these portraits our 
great poet has delineated all forms of human 
pre-eminence so perfectly that they will prob- 
ably remain forever the types both of ideal and 
practical excellence in their several spheres. 
His rare power is displayed equally in the de- 
scription of a great feature, and the representa- 
tion of its influence in weakening the rest of a 
character. All his demigods have weaknesses, 
and the weaknesses are shown to be conse- 
quences of their greatness, or necessary limita- 
tions of their style of character. There is some- 
what of divine force in each of them; there is 
more of human frailty and imperfection. The 
mountain is girt round with valleys, and the 
depressions are a simple result of the cloud- 
kissing elevations. This truth to life is equally 
truth to the ideal. Only one character is great 
throughout—a table-land which never droops 
to plain or sea—and that is superhuman and 
divine. 

I propose in this paper to show the applica- 
tion of the general principle just stated to some 
of the characters in the play of Julius Cesar. 
It is a kind of Olympian play ; great personages 
fill all the roles of any consequence to the 
action. 

There is a great advantage-ground for criti- 
cism in the fact that these men are all historical 
characters. The poet must not outrage the 
popular belief in any important particular, and 
we can always try his work by comparison 
with the portraits left us by the historian. At 
the same time the poet approves himself a 
great master if he succeed in modifying the 
features of a Brutus or Cesar by the action of 
motive and situation. Both these tests Shak- 
speare comes safely through. The fidelity of 
his history in all essential matters is wonderful; 
yet he has in some instances reconstructed 
actions, conforming them to truth of motive 
and situation. A purely ideal drama would 
have been easier work, but supreme excellence 
was only possible by the use of history. The 
great actors in this play are at once truly his- 
torical and types of ideal supremacy. Take 
them in order. 

CESAR. 


The poet has been accused of injustice to his 
leading actor. He is allotted a small place on 
the stage; his weaknesses are set in full light, 
and no opportunity is afforded for the display 
of his power. There is some appearance of 





truth in this criticism, but the critic forgets that 
the poet has taken Cesar in his weakest hour— 
the hour not of victory, but of defeat. Czesar 
can be great in this situation only by the accu- 
mulation around him of his past successes. 
What he is, the poet tells truthfully; what he 
has been, is shown by the reminiscence of his 
battle glories, and the popular devotion which 
he has won. So represented, Cesar is the great 
organizer and conquerer of men and events. 
He has tied distant provinces to the empire; 
he holds the empire together. When he falls, 
Rome falls into anarchy. Standing in this place, 
Cesar is the great man by eminence. He is 
the bond of society, the soul of the State, the 
hope of low men, and the master of high men. 
He sees all; he works in all. Such is Caesar 
by reminiscence throughout the play. In no 
scene are we permitted to forget the grand part 
he played in a Rome desperately disordered, 
hastening on ruin, and held in place and power 
only by Czsar’s mighty hand. 

How, then, shall he be removed from the 
stage which he rules? The weaknesses of the 
man must be set at work to help the cunning 
and malevolence of his enemies. To show 
great Cesar at his worst is a necessity of a play 
which describes his fall. These weaknesses 
are the shadows cast by his vast greatness. 
He sees so broad a landscape that he misses 
some of the details. Somewhere the strongest 
brain must fail in just this way. Cesar has 
touched that outmost circle of human apprehen- 
sion and comprehension. He advances beyond 
the limit of vision ; he no longer sees all objects 
within that vision. All the little signs of con- 
spiracy are now overlooked or slighted. 

A more marked proof is the fact that his 
courage and indifference to danger disqualify 
him for perceiving its approach. He philoso- 
phizes about the chief of the conspirators, and 
exactly measures him. He knows that this 
Cassius is a born conspirator, but insensibility 
to personal danger—the great feature of his 
moral character—forbids the discovery that 
Cassius is already conspiring: 

“Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 


He thinks too much; such men are dangerous.” 


“If my name were liable to fear 
IT do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius.” 


**Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
While they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be feared, 
‘Than what I fear ; for always I am Czsar.”’ 


The debate at his house after Calpharnia has 
told her dream presents another weakness of 
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Czsar which stands to his greatness as valley 
to mountain. He is a fatalist— 
‘Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come.”’ 

And he sets aside, one after another, the 
signs of coming danger with a manly argument 
or specious explanation; but he consents to 
stay at home to humor his wife, and is then 
stung into a change of resolution by two taunts 
which imply fear and weakness: 

“ Break up the Senate till another time, 
When Czsar’s wife shall meet with better dreams ;” 
and 
“If Casar hide himself shall they not whisper, 
* Lo, Cesar is afraid !’”” 

The critics find an inconsistency in the effect 
of Decius’s explanation of Calpharnia’s dream. 
They say this explanation equally forebodes dis- 
aster. But the difference is immense. In Cal- 
pharnia’s dream he sees himself bleeding through 
malice, and sees malice smiling while he bleeds ; 
in the explanation of Decius he reads the honors 
which posterity shall ascribe to him. The sug- 
gestion, 

“That from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood,”’ 

recalls him to a sense of his duty to the State, 
and prepares his ear for the lure and taunts 
which follow. The lure remains to be noticed. 
Cesar’s ambition is left in a kind of shadow. 
It is permitted us to doubt whether “he was 
ambitious,” and the lure of the crown is not 
shown to have produced any effect upon his 
mind. He has already half intimated his pur- 
pose to meet the Senate, and in the same speech 
Decius places the lure and utters the taunts. 
This doubt, left upon us when the play is over, 
is exactly the doubt which lies upon the real 
history. But whatever way that question be 
settled, this is clear, Czesar has not decidedly 
put aside all thought of royalty. He may not 
seek the throne, but he can not arrest himself 
at its base. He has strode upward all his life ; 
his genius impels him to climb on, by instinct 
rather than purpose. It is the miser’s avarice, 
the conqueror’s appetite for victory, boundless 
and irresistible. The great forces of his nature 
push him on ruin. 

The failure of the last effort to warn him still 
displays his greatness. The words of warning 
have been committed tc paper, and Artemidorus 
is pressing to his side. Casar hears him, but 
when told that the contents of the paper con- 
cern himself he puts it aside, saying, 


“What touches us ourself shall be last served.” 


He is every inch a king, right royally deferring 
his interests to the people; or he is every incl 





a demagogue, by habit professing this personal 
indifference. In either case we have a point of 
successful character pushed to a perilous ex- 
treme—the extreme of weakness. 

Finally, the refusal to pardon a banished man 
shows us his firmness of will carried’ to the 
point of obstinacy, and he seems here, too, a 
little over-anxious to prove his inflexibility of 
purpose. 


“ Let me show a little even in this, 
That I was constant Aniber should be banished, 
And constant do remain to keep him so.’’ 


BRUTUS. 


“The noblest Roman of them all” is the type 
of the great, good man. His goodness is the 
theme of all men’s praise. The finest eulogy 
upon him comes from the lips of his mortal 
enemy. It is Marc Antony who says: 

“ All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Czsar ; 
He only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixt in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man.’”’ 

Nothing seems wanting to his character on 
the side of perfect truth and stainless purity. 
His noble and patriotic ancestry are recalled to 
memory to give additional grace to his actions, 
and to exclude all possibility of corruption of 
purpose or defect of motive. 

And yet the weakest character in this play is 
the good man by eminence, and his weakness 
in this field of action is the logical result of his 
goodness. 

These are bad passions in the breasts of bad 
men that slay Cesar. Brutus does not know 
it. He measures other men by himself, and 
finds all good. He does not kill Caesar because 
Cesar is bad, but because he may become bad 
with greater power, and the jealousy of Cassius 
is incomprehensible to him. Watching the rise 
of Cesar, he has become anxious for the safety 
of Roman liberty; Cassius approaches him 
with the idea of a plot; he does not ask him- 
self the motive of Cassius; he is drawn into a 
conspiracy which can only serve the envy of a 
bad man. Look at the two men as they stand 
in the soliloquy of Cassius after this interview : 


“Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet I see 
Thy honorable metal may be wrought 
From what it is disposed ; therefore ’t is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who so firm that can not be seduced ; 
Czsar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus. 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humor me.” 


Throughout the play Brutus is at fault for 


want of knowledge of corrupt character. He is 
a saint managing a body of sinners, not know- 
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ing that they are sinners. Marc Antony is the 
soul of Czsar’s party. His eloquence and power 
of combination overthrow the conspirators after 
Czsar’s assassination. Antony is as complete 
a dissembler as Cassius. These two understand 
each other thoroughly. Cassius demands that 
Antony shall die with Casar; Brutus insists 
that Antony shall live. 
“Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 

To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs ; 

Like wrath in death, and envy afterward, 

For Antony is but a limb of Casar.” 

Again Brutus fails when Antony is permitted 
to speak over Czesar’s dead body. Cassius sees 
through and through Antony, and protests that 
there is danger. Brutus, guileless Brutus, gives 
Antony the dagger with which he stabs the 
whole conspiracy. The quarrel of Brutus and 
Cassius shows the former at the same disad- 
vantage. 

He has put himself at the*head of a body of 
men without a particle of his probity and wise 
sense of honor. They rob the people, quarrel 
with each other. Cassius has an “itching palm,” 
and the whole crew are consumed with selfish- 
ness. To be the leader of such rascals one 
needs to be somewhat of a rogue himself; at 
all events, he needs to know how to restrain and 
guide their selfishness and lust within some 
bounds. Brutus tan only rage at them; he 
meets their passion with passion, a nobler one, 
but still a passion, the righteous indignation of 
an honest man. If any thing could have suc- 
ceeded in this situation it would have been a 
knowledge of evil men as wide as that of Cesar, 
and a crafty power equal to that of Antony. 
Brutus is too good for his place; he needed to 
be a politician ; he was only a patriot. 

It is not fanciful to see in this character of 
Brutus a hint toward the very knot of the prob- 
lem of evil. Had Eve known the character, 
history, motives of the serpent, could he have 
prevailed? Ignorant innocence coping with the 
devil ! 

The difficulty is in our very nature, possibly 
in the very nature of things, that a finite intelli- 
gence discerns evil only in evil motive, and by 
sympathy and personal experience. When a 
guileless soul reasons about a bad character, it is 
almost always at fault. Lady Byron thought her 
husband insane ; he was only desperately wicked. 
Brutus kills Casar upon an argument which is 
full of fallacy. The Czsar now living is a very 
good Cesar, but crown him, and he will become 
a bad Cesar. 

“ Fashion it thus, that what he is, augmented, 


Would run to these and these extremities ; 
And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 





Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous ; 
And kill him in the shell.” 

The tempest which this conspiracy creates in 
the soul of Brutus is a masterly exhibition of a 
great truth. Sin kills peace. Brutus is taking 
part, for the first time, ina crime He has not 
persuaded himself that this is an act of public 
duty, and, therefore, 

“ Since Cassius first did whet me against Cxsar 
I have not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 


And the first motion all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 


MARC ANTONY. 


The counterplotter is in some respects the 
greatest of these demigods. But for some 
touches of Shakspeare’s art we should count 
him the hero of the piece. But he is subor- 
dinated to Brutus by his hypocrisy, to Cesar by 
his frivolous life and his devotion to his master. 
The Antony who “hears plays,” whose careless 
life makes men doubt his power to attempt a 
great act, and who worships Czsar, must be 
put lower than Brutus and Cesar. He fills two 
parts, and is two men—a successful conspirator 
and a model orator. 

His success in the first part is due to the 
breadth of his combinations. Cassius conspires 
only with nobles; Antony with nobles and peo- 
ple. The error of Cassius is contempt or neglect 
of the plebs; Antony is no more successful 
with high men than his rival; it is his power 
over low men that overbalances the other’s art. 
The means of his success with the masses is 
oratory, and therefore he is the model orator. 

There are three orators in this play, Cicero, 
Brutus, and Antony. The first is the profes- 
sional talker, introduced twice to be hissed. 
He talks Greek on the Lupercal, displaying his 
learning when true statesmanlike speech might 
have saved the State. 

His second appearance is more creditable, 
but still unheroic. When it is proposed to 
invite him to join the conspiracy, Metellus says: 

“QO, let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to command our deeds.” 

But Brutus, who knows not crafty sin, does 
know intellectual vanity, and replies, 

*O, name him not; let us not break with him, 


For he will.never follow any thing 
That other men begin.” 


Brutus is placed higher. He is with reason 
looked up to by Antony. If men were all 
brains, Brutus would be the model orator. He 
talks to say what is on his mind, not to move 
men to action. He reasons well, talks sagely, 


states his thought, and sits down. His work 
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was only half done. He needed to lift all these 
men up to his own pure atmosphere, to make 
them feel deeply the dignity of Roman citizen- 
ship, the advantages of freedom, the danger to 
these from the ambition and unscrupulousness 
of a conqueror. 

Cicero talks to display his art and learning ; 
Brutus talks to set forth his opinions; Antony 
talks to move men to action. It only needed 
that the action had been nobler—such as Brutus 
would have asked—to put Antony in the supreme 
place. 

For mere talk, Shakspeare often expresses 
contempt. In Brutus he shows the weakness 
of that oratory which is not adapted to induce 
action. Antony’s funeral speech has very little 
of proper art. He “only speaks right on.” 
He has his eye on the people. He sees the 
effect of his words. He catches the first sigh 
of sympathy. He is talking with a strong pur- 
pose to move, and he keeps at his work until 
the indignation of the masses bursts into flame. 
There is no logic in form, a good deal in the 
way of insinuation ; but it is mostly an appeal 
to the prejudices and sympathies of ignorant 
men. He stirs men’s blood, because as a talker 
he makes that his business and drives straight 
to his purpose. Popular oratory can be noth- 
ing else but this if it be successful. 

Antony’s weak points are better brought 
out in another play, but they are suggested in 
this. He has learned average human hearts in 
a life of pleasure. His moving eloquence is a 
fruit of studies made in the theater and the 
street. It is not meant that average human 
hearts are best learned in this way; but An- 
tony so learned them, and he paid for his 
tuition in debauched appetites and weakened 
brain. He became strong for one task and 
weak for all others by the frivolousness of his 
life; it filled him with the means of popular 
seduction, but unfitted him for the cares of 
State. His worship of Cesar is a beautiful 
feature of his character, but it is a sign of 
weakness since it imposed a limit upon his as- 
pirations. He desires to master men only for 
the service of a master, and is contented with a 
slave’s reward—a smile and a gift. Hero-wor- 
shipers can not become heroes. They aspire 
to serve and put fetters on themselves. The 
stain of servility is on their nature and, with 
opportunity, they may be courtiers but can not 
be kings. The logical sequence appears when 
Antony becomes the slave of Cleopatra. 


CASSIUS. 


The chief of the conspirators is the great 
man of the world, devoured by ambition and 
Vor. XXX.—§ 





overreaching himself through greed of power 
and gain. He thoroughly knows men on their 
weak sides. He picks Brutus open as easily 
as he would an oyster. He sees Antony’s pur- 
pose by instinct. But his success as a ma- 
nipulator of men, and his penetration into 
bad motive, involve him in bewildering errors 
about all the higher forms of human action. 
Shall a man who has seduced Brutus doubt his 
power to seduce all men? Shall a man who 
has plucked down Cesar, distrust his power to 
destroy Antony? 

There was a great body of pure-minded peo- 
ple whose sympathies and co-operation were 
necessary to the success of the conspiracy. 
Cassius thought he had won all in winning 
Brutus, and neglected the rest. Good motives 
might be urged for either side; he took no 
pains to have the people thoroughly convinced 
that Czsar’s death was a righteous judgment, 
because he had no faith in the power of right- 
eousness. In one brief dialogue we have Bru- 
tus and Cassius finely contrasted. After the 
conspirators have stabbed Czsar, and Antony 
comes into their presence, Brutus defends the 
deed with his one argument, the justice of it, 
and adds: 


“Our arms exempt from malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence.”’ 
But the shrewd Cassius amends it: 
“Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities.’”’ 
But this mastery of selfish motive excludes by 
its very completeness all knowledge of the finer 
and equally powerful issues to which men’s 
souls are also tuned. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that there is a near 
limit to this kind of power. When you bribe 
you must have cash in hand. There are no 
bills of credit countersigned by the hand of 
confidence. In all appeals to nobler motive, 
hope and faith, when once inspired, multiply 
promises and indorse them. When you bribe, 
you must outbid all rivals. Cassius could only 
promise, not pay, Antony; and Antony believed 
that young Octavius could and would pay a 
higher price. 

It is a signal proof of the moral order of the 
world that bad men are compelled to distrust 
each other; and that they can not long co- 
operate because of the clashing of corrupt in- 
terests. Antony and Cassius could not be on 
the same side because there was only one place 
on either for such a character. At the same 
time neither can really succeed, because the 
other also wants the prize and plays marplot on 
his brother rogue. 
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THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


Fgarstnsona great battle for the integrity and 
authority of God’s Holy Word lies before 
the American people, and, indeed, before all 
Christendom. Its two ancient enemies, infi- 
delity and Romanism, in almost united phalanx, 
are preparing for the onset. Despising each 


other with unconcealed hate, they can still join | 


hands in the unholy covenant to rob the people 
of the Bible. The Romanist would not destroy 
it, but would withhold it, knowing that so long 
as it freely circulates among the people and is 
read by them, it is impossible to maintain the 
absurd claims of supremacy set up for the 
Catholic hierarchy, and that its pure light must 
forever shine away the superstitions and false 
doctrines and practices which Romanism would 
enforce on an ignorant people. Infidelity hates 
it and would annihilate it, because it perpetually 
lifts its voice in protestation against its bald 
atheism, and its subtile pantheism, and its pagan 
morality, and its false philosophy. It arrests 
the daring speculations of the godless philoso- 
pher, and challenges the hasty theories of the 
scientist ; it commands the reckless reformer to 
stand and reconsider his schemes in the light 
of a wisdom and experience that claims to be 
older and greater than his own. The Bible is 
terribly in the way of all evil design:, of all 
oppressive purposes, of all errors in society, 
government, or science. It is the people’s 
charter, the people’s standard, the , people’s 
guide-book. With the Bible in their hands, the 
people are too wise to be imposed on; they 
possess a standard of appeal, to the unerring 
test of which they can bring all pretentious 
claims to authority over them, ail attempts to 
impose false philosophy, false, science, or false 
morality upon them. No wonder that Rome, 
with her ambitious and unscrupulous schemes, 
which are impossible of execution while the 
people have the Bible, desires to deprive them 
of it; no wonder that infidel philosophers and 
reckless reformers, impudently appropriating to 
themselves these sacred titles of philosopher 
and reformer, desire to crush the authority and 
influence of the Holy Book that renders their 
schemes impossible while the people cling to it 
as their rule of faith and practice. 

But both parties have undertaken an impossi- 
ble work in this nineteenth century. No bulls 
of Popes, no anathemas of Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, no subtilties of philosophy, no hasty gen- 
eralization of science, can evermore break the 
grasp of the people on the Holy Word. Cen- 
turies of its history among men have demon- 
strated its indispensable value to man. “ The 





Word of the Lord is tried ;” it has demonstrated 
its power to live in despite of all the machina- 
tions of its enemies ; and it has proven its in- 
estimable value to men by its power to liberate, 
to enlighten, to sanctify, to comfort, and to save 
them. 

“The law of the Lord is perfect.” David 
discovered this three thousand years ago, when 
but a few fragments of the Bible were yet given. 
How much more deserving of this i:'gh eulo- 
gium are now these Holy Writings, which con- 
tain the whole revealed law which God has 
thought necessary to bestow on man, together 
with the saving truths of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the full and final message of love from 
God to fallen man! The Bible is perfect because 
it is God’s own book, which he alone could 
have caused to be written. It admits of no 
compromise with man ; none can add to it, none 
dares take away from it, but at the peril of his 
own welfare. It is perfect as a moral code, and 
complete as the fountain of true wisdom. It is 
the chosen instrument in the wisdom of the 
Spirit to furnish the Christian with all that it is 
necessary for him to know of spiritual and divine 
things while he dwells on earth, and to lead him 
through the gates of eternity to the full fruition 
of glory in the presence of God. In it are 
found the true and full character of God as far 
as it is possible for us to know it, the law which 
exacts and defines true obedience from man, 
and the means by which he may avoid the just 
punishment due to sin which he brought into 
the world. 

If God had not given man this “light unto 
his path,” it would be as if he had made man 
with eyes to see, and yet had not created light 
in the elemental world. Nature can not speak 
to man but as God speaks through her. Science 
knows of no means of arriving at the will of the 
Almighty mind. A revelation from God him- 
self was what man needed, and that not by oral 
tradition, but a written revelation. Adam, with 
all the traditions of creation, of the character 
and will of the Creator, of sin and its terrible 
punishment, was still living when his own de- 
scendants began to forget God, and to worship 
the hosts of heaven. Science, instead of rebuk- 
ing their errors and bringing them back to God, 
built temples for them, and from the sides of 
their gory altars the blood of human beings 
flowed. Poetry and sentiment, so fulsomely 
praised in one day by men and women who 
would preach the new evangel of naturalism, 
and materialism, and semi-atheism, instead of | 
rescuing the sinking race from its rapid deg- 
radation by “zsthetic ideals” and “ethical 
inspirations,” gave the wings of song to their 
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obscene rites, and threw the charms of imagina- 
tion over their base and cruel idolatries. Not 
traditions, ever-varying, ever-unauthoritative, 
were man’s need, but the written and unchange- 
able truth ; not philosophy, or science, or poetry 
was man’s necessity, but the thundering echoes 
of “thus saith the Lord.” Without the written 
truth and the authoritative law man degenerates 
into the idolater, and his idolatry into ever- 
deepening oppressiveness and cruelty, swelling 
with the tide of human depravity which flows 
through every vein of these mere human and 
earthly systems. : 

While this dark night of ignorance and error 
was settling on the rest of the world separated 
from God’s Word, the Old Testament, incom- 
plete as it was, was shining as some lone star 
in the firmament over Palestine. And when the 
full-orbed Sun of Righteousness arose, and the 
light of God’s completed revelation began to 
shine upon the world, darkness, and ignorance, 
and error, and oppression, and cruelty, instantly 
began to pass away. Mr. Moffat tells us of the 
Ashantee who said that the sun aas useless 
because it only shines in the day. An equally 
wise sentiment is quite prevalent in our day, 
that we no longer need the Bible in the broad 
light and diffused intelligence of the nineteenth 
century, forgetting, like the African, that it is 
the Bible that has made the daylight. 

God has made his own Book in his own way, 
refusing to be dictated to or to be guided by the 
short-sighted reason of man. The design was 
to give a moral revelation through which the 
will of man should be brought into conformity 
to the will of the Creator. The mode and chan- 
nel of this revelation God has reserved to him- 
self. He has not given intellect and reason to 
man to discuss the Creator’s methods, but to 
study and understand what he utters when he 
speaks to us, and to hold rational communion 
with him through the words he has spoken and 
the channels he has opened. For four thou- 
sand years God spoke by the lips of saints and 
prophets, separating the people to whom he 
spoke from other people by laws which made 
them odious in the eyes of the world, and thus 
he presented their amalgamation with other na- 
tions. The purpose of God in this was appar- 
ent; the Jews were destined to be the keepers 
-and preservers of the sacred oracles, until the 
advent, in the fullness of time, of the promised 
seed, who was to appear for the redemption of 
the race; and when he came he said of himself, 
“TI have come into the world to bear witness of 
the truth.” And he bore this testimony, by his 
life, his suffering, his de.th, his resurrection, to 





| destined to extend every-where. 


Church, and prophets and martyrs have died to 
maintain and set forth the doctrines of its sacred 
page. 

This is the precious treasure, baptized with 
his own blood, that Christ has left to that race 
that his love and pain have redeemed unto God. 
It is God’s message to his creature. It is the 
benefaction of the Infinite Wisdom to the intel- 
ligence—the mind and the heart of the rational 
being He has made and placed on the earth. 
It meets the child who now essays to cross the 
threshold, and nourishes him up into a man of 
God. It is his right to have these words of 
wisdom and heavenly guidance. They are his 
Father’s gift to him. They are the solace and 
encouragement of the poor man’s cottage, often 
his whole library, the light and the joy of his 
home. They belong to the captive who has just 
light enough in his cell to read this best com- 
panion of his solitude. The best and wisest of 
mankind spend their nights and days in the 
study of its sacred pages. It hasa powerful in- 
fluence even over the stubborn mind. Hume 
was born and bred ina land of Bibles, but con- 
fessed he was afraid to read the New Testament. 
The confession contains the mystery of his un- 
belief. Scott, the celebrated commentator, tells 
us that at one time he despised the Bible as 
much as Paine, but after diligent study of many 
after years he found that it contained the sure 
word of God. 

The insane cry of the Romish Church, that 
the general distribution and popular reading of 
God’s Word is a means of creating and dissem- 
inating heresies, is refuted by the historical fact 
that that Church has itself been the fountain 
head of almost every heresy and impiety with 
which the Church of Christ has been afflicted. 
It is only the ignorant, the proud, and the un- 
stable who pervert it to their own destruction. 
It must have free course, for it alone can give 
all wisdom in that holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord. The value of the 
Bible in its free use and circulation among the 
people needs no better vindicwtion than is pre- 
sented in the contrast between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic nations. The Bible has had 
no small share in advancing Protestant nations 
to the position of the leading powers of the 
world, advancing in civilization, intelligence, 
wealth, arts, and sciences at a rate of progress 
that promises them a speedy control of the des- 
tiny of nations as wide as the world. Their 
laws, their literature, their religion constitute 
the true evangelism of modern times, and are 
Nature wills 


| it, humanity wills it, God wills it, and there is 
that Book which he sent forth as a legacy to his ! 


no power to prevent it. They must become 
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masters of the world. Those who hate it must 
pass away before it, or be annihilated by it. 

At a vast expense of blood and treasure God 
has given and preserved his Word to the chil- 
dren of men, and it is his will that that pure 
and perfect light shall shine into all the dark 
places of the earth, into the doors of misery 
and the haunts of crime, till an emancipated 
world shall rejoice in its light, and be gladly 
obedient to its precepts. The stream must 
continue to flow on and to increase deepening 
and widening as it goes, till, like the waters of 
the prophet’s vision, it swells into a river that 
can not be passed over, and till on its fertile 
banks there shall spring up trees whose leaves 
shall serve as medicine for the nations. Nor 
will its stream of benedictions for men cease to 
flow when the sun shall cease to shine, and the 
moon shall no more appear in her brightness ; 
but it shall continue to flow on, pure and unde- 
filed, and clear as crystal around the throne of 
God, making glad the City of Life. “For all 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth way; but the Word of the 
Lord endureth forever.” 





TIME-WORN. 





“ Walls must get the weather-stain before they grow the ivy.” 


SuRELY the workmen builded well ! 
’T was a lordly castle, and fair to see ; 
Drawbridge and moat for a safe defense, 
Postern and arch of the sharp hewn stone. 
Buttress and tower 
Stood grim and cold, 
Chilting alike 
The young and old. 
To mortal seeming, the elements, 
Sunshine, in careless revelry, 
Rain with its tears trickling slowly down, 
Strove in vain to subdue the castle’s frown— 
It was builded firm, so the legends tell. 


Echoed its walls in the olden time, 
While the dancers frolicked the joyous song ; 
Whisperings heard of softer themes, 
Glimpses caught of the warm hearth light. 
Over it floated 
Midway in air, 
Catching the sunlight, 
The pennon fair. 
And the castle’s shade in the moonlight gleams, 
Damped not the joy of the merry throng ; 
For the chieftains proud, and the ladies fair, 
Banished the phantoms of sorrow and care, 
And all was gay as a wedding chime. 


Now under Germany’s sunny skies, 
Kissed by the waves of the sparkling Rhine, 





Stand a ruined castle and crumbling wall ; 
And still, as the long years come and go, 
Crumbling slowly 
In shade and sun, 
Gently loosened 
One by one. 
Yes, one by one the old stones fall, 
And mosses and lichens lovingly climb 
Over the gray old ruins below, 
And an echo wafted from “ Long Ago,” 
From the shadowy past, now swells and dies. 


Vanished far is the courtly train 
Of lords and ladies of chivalry ; 
Broken the drawbridge, deserted the halls, 
Floats above it no banner fair. 
Sunshine and shade, 
In careless play, 
Glimmer and fade 
Through the Summer day ; 
Through the twilight the lonely owlet calls, 
Yet the old castle is fair to see ; 
For, clinging close to the rocks so bare, 
The fresh green ivy twineth there, 
O’er the old walls damp with the weather stain. 





FALLING LEAVES. 





Out in the woodland’s shadowy aisles, 
Where squirrels are merrily hopping, 
All of this sad Autumnal day 
The faded leaves are dropping ; 
Scarlet and amber, gold and brown, 
One by one are rustling down. 


Out in the dim old woods to-day 
The breeze is wandering slowly, 
Pausing to watch the bright leaves drop 
Down on their couches lowly ; 
Breaking forth in a mournful sigh, 
“ Alas, how soon the beautiful die !” 


Out from the clouds, the cold gray clouds, 
The radiant sun is peeping, 
Catching the sorrowful wail of the winds 
Over the bright leaves sleeping ; 
Breaking forth with a cheerful strain, 
“The leaves with the Summer will come again.” 


Out from our hearts, and hands, and homes, 
Our beautiful hopes are going, 

And over the spot where they brightened and bloomed, 
Bleak, sorrowful winds are blowing ; 

Of purple, and amber, and golden hue, 


One by one they: fade from view. 


Out from the clouds, the mist, and gloom, 
Faith’s radiant face is shining, 
Whispering, “O, stricken heart forget 
Your weary, ceaseless pining ; 
Know ye not, on yon fadeless shore, 
“You ’ll clasp your loved, lost hopes once more ?” 
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JHE (-HILDREN’S PR EPOSITORY. 


ROSY-CHEEKS AND THE FAIRIES. 


, WAS the night before Christmas, but all 

through the house there were creatures 
stirring, besides several mice. In fact, there 
was a most unusual amount of “stirring” going 
on. All in busy preparation for the morrow, 
the “ merry Christmas.” 

Outside you saw but a small brown house— 
homely, and with the marks of many storms 
upon its honest old face—set in the midst of a 
large, rambling yard, after the fashion of farm- 
houses generally, as if, having so much ground 
to dispose of, they did not know exactly how to 
arrange it, and so just let the fences wander 
around as they pleased, without any especial 
directions as to where they should go or what 
they should inclose. Around the house were 
crowded apple and pear, cherry and plum-trees, 
in the greatest irregularity, but most delightful 
abundance, giving to the place a comfortable, 
homely look. Howbeit, it was now Winter, and 
their scraggy, wide-spreading branches were 
bare and ungainly enough, yet were they pleas- 
antly suggestive of bud and fragrant blossom, 
and luscious Summer fruits. 

Inside you saw—where the lights, and fire, 
and hum of voices, and “stirring” were—a low, 
square room, with a huge fireplace at one side, 
red and warm, with a great glowing fire, before 
which sundry Christmas “ goodies ” were being 
finished off for to-morrow’s dinner. A little to 
one side sat a man, placidly smoking, now 
dreamily gazing into the coals, and now turning 
to admire the busy little woman, his wife, who 
was evidently the originator of, and active agent 
in all this stir, and warmth, and home-comfort. 

Near the center of the room sat a young girl 
preparing fruit, also for to-morrow’s dinner. 
While at the farther side, but where the warmth 
and light still reached, lay eight-year-old Char- 
lie, or Rosy-cheeks, as he was oftener called, 
stretched at full length upon the lounge. 

Charlie had gone there, in the first place, as 
“much to get out of the way as for any other 
reason. For sitting or standing near the fire 
he had found rather tiresome, not to say vexa- 
tious, to be kept continually moving first to one 
side and then to the other, in order to be out of 
the way. 

“ Now, Rosy-cheeks,” his mother would say, 
“move a little; I am really afraid I shall fall 








over you, or knock you into the fire pretty 
soon.” 

“ And I am in constant danger of slicing you 
up for one of these large, red apples,” Janie 
would add. 

“O, dear!” said Charlie at last, “I wish I 
was away somewhere, and it was n’t Winter, 
and to-morrow was n’t Christmas, nor any 
thing !” and walking disconsolately over to the 
lounge, he had lain down, resting his cheek 
upon his soft, fat little hand, and feeling that he 
was at least out of the way. 

Indeed, men and boys are always sadly in the 
way on such occasions as this. They do very 
well when the cooking is all done, the table set, 
and the chairs drawn up; for then, what is 
wanted zs some one to do the eating. Ah! they 
are very useful then. 

Rosy-cheeks watched his mother and sister 
for a time, and then his eyes rested on the fire. 
He felt so exceedingly comfortable now, with 
the Winter wind whistling shrilly outside around 
the corner of the house, and the glowing fire in 
front of him, the soft cushioned lounge beneath 
him, and his chubby hand for a pillow. “O, 
hum !” gaped Charlie, and thought how easily 
he could go to sleep just then and there, but 
that it was against all rules for him to go to 
sleep on the lounge, and so, of course, he must 
try and keep awake until some one was ready 
to put him to bed. Meanwhile his eyelids 
grew, O so heavy, it seemed as if weights were 
hanging to them. Then suddenly he remem- 
bered about Santa Claus, and jumping up he 
ran to the fireplace and fastened securely on the 
nail the little red stocking, which his mother 
had laid out for the purpose. 

“T do hope, mother, you ‘Il go to bed in time 
to let Santa Claus come!” said he, and went 
back to the lounge. 

From thinking of Christmas gifts and sports, 
his mind wandered off to the gay Summer, just 
past. He tried to recall how it all looked then, 
out in the fields and woods, where now was but 
deep snow and bare trees, and he wished so 
much that it could be Summer now, instead of 
dreary, biting Winter. So natural is it for both 
young and old to long for that which they have 
not, and to delight in dwelling upon the past or 
future, instead of contenting themselves with 
present joys. He remembered with special 
delight his charming rambles in the woods, 
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where the squirrels played at racing, and the 
merry birds sang all the day long, as if there 
were nothing but mirth and jollity in the whole 
world. 

“©, dear! how I wish it could be Summer 
now,” said he to himself. “I wish I was a fairy, 
and lived in Fairy-land. There it is Summer all 
the time.” 

As Rosy-cheeks wished this, he suddenly 
found himself in the midst of the loveliest gar- 
den, all fragrant with “lily-buds and roses.” 
The trees were green with heavy Summer fo- 
liage, and some were loaded with the richest 
fruits. The birds were singing, and the branches 
waving, while all about floated the warm air of 
Summer-time. The grass was thick, close 
shaven, and of the liveliest green. White- 
sanded walks wandered off here and there 
among the trees and flowering shrubs. Back, 
where the shade of the trees was darkest, 
mounds of mossy recks could be seen with 
crystal waters gushing from their sides, and 
flowing down among the stones and roots with 
a soft tinkling sound, most musical to hear. At 
the end of the broad walk which led from the 
center of the garden, and up which the ground 
rose gradually, a marble palace glittered in the 
sunshine. Turret and dome, tower and pinna- 
cle, each was of, snowy whiteness. 

While Rosy-cheeks stood entranced—breath- 
less, there issued from the palace door a troop 
of beauteous beings, dainty in form and gor- 
geous in attire. They danced gayly down the 
grassy lawn which encircled the palace, singing 
in sweet, flute-like voices, a merry little ditty. 
Rosy-cheeks caught the words now and then, 
as their song rose in louder strains. 

We dance, we sing, 
Gayly, gayly, 
In our fairy ring, 
Gayly, gayly, 
We’re a joyous band, 
For in mirth always 
We pass our days. 
Nor cold nor rain, 
Nor care nor pain, 
Disturbs our land. 
Alike to us day’s golden light, 
Alike to us the stormy night, 
While we dance, we sing, 
In our fairy ring, 
Gayly, gayly. 

The last words were repeated softly at Rosy- 
cheek’s side. He turned and beheld one of the 
glittering little fairies, almost loaded with roses, 
pansies, and lilies, which she held in her arms 
and gracefully offered to Rosy-cheeks. 

“QO, you delicious little mortal!” said she, 
laughing merrily. ‘‘We all know you well. 
You are Rosy-cheeks. And so you wish you 
were a fairy and lived in Fairy-land? A fairy 





you can not be, but you shall stay with us for- 
ever, if you like. Is it not all very lovely? 
But come, now, and I will show you more closely 
the palace yonder. But first take a sip of dew 
from this fragrant lily-cup.” As she said this 
she held out to Rosy-cheeks a snow-white lily. 

Rosy-cheeks thought that it was indeed a sz, 
as he saw but one or two drops of dew in the 
lily. However, being in Fairy-land, he deter- 
mined to do as fairies did. So, seizing the lily, 
he endeavored to lift it to his lips; but, alas! 
the grasp of those fat little fingers was too 
much for the delicate lily, and it fell in frag- 
ments to the ground. Rosy-cheeks, quite mor- 
tified, began picking up the petals. 

“ Ah, well, never mind!” said the pleasant 
little fairy ; “ we have thousands more just like 
it. Follow me, and we will go to the palace.” 

Then away she flitted, now floating like this- 
tle-down in the air, and now skipping lightly 
among the flowers. Rosy-cheeks followed, 
tripping as gently as he could after the fairy, 
and as he was anxious to be as fairy-like as 
possible, he tried to float in the air too; but, 
instead of floating, he suddenly found himself 
lying on the ground among the pansies and 
mosses. This was too comical for even the 
little fairy’s politeness, and she laughed so im- 
moderately that she was obliged to lean against 
a lily stalk until she could recover herself. 

“O, Rosy-cheeks!” said she, catching her 
breath, “don’t try floating yet awhile; you are 
altogether too fat for that. You look as if you 
had been fed on plum-pudding all your life.” 

Poor Rosy-cheeks! He began to feel as if 
he would n’t object to a small dish of plum- 
pudding just then, and secretly hoped they 
would offer him something a little more sub- 
stantial than dew to eat when he reached the 
palace. 

Fairy Daisy, being at length composed, and 
Rosy-cheeks having scrambled up, they started 
up once more. Daisy’s tiny feet skimmed 
lightly over the grass, while Rosy-cheeks, fol- 
lowing closely Lehind, unconsciously tried to 
adopt her airy gate, and he succeeded—much 
as a little turtle might, floundering along after a 
swift-winged butterfly, and endeavoring to imi- 
tate its motions. 

Arrived at the palace, Rosy-cheeks had a 
better view of the wonderful carvings which 
adorned the cornice, windows, and doors. These 
were of the most delicate and exquisite work- 
manship. None but fairy fingers could have 
wrought them. 

Daisy touched a golden knob, and the door 
flew open, and, as it swung back, Rosy-cheeks 
saw that the hinges also were of the purest 
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gold. Upon entering the hall he was almost 
dazzled by the variety of color and brilliancy of 
every thing. The floor was paved with alter- 
nate blocks of gold and silver, while the ceiling 
and sides of the room glittered with precious 
stones of every color, arranged to represent 
bouquets of flowers. 

Down through the shining hall waltzed Daisy. 
When near the lower end she turned and led 
the way into another room, not so large as the 
first, and square in form. This room was quite 
as magnificent as the hall—carvings in marble, 
relieved by glittering bouquets of gems, adorned 
the sides and ceilings—while windows of the 
softest tinted glass admitted the light. 

In the center of the room stood a circular 
table of marble, and in the center of this tow- 
ered a huge bouquet of natural flowers, dewy 
and fragrant. Numerous dainty dishes of crys- 
tal and gold covered the remainder of the table. 
Around it were seated the same merry fays 
whom Rosy-cheeks had seen dancing on the 
lawn. “Ah, now,” thought he, “I shall have 
some dinner.” 

The radiant little fairy Queen rose, smiling 
graciously, as Daisy came near and presented 
Rosy-cheeks, telling her where she had found 
him, and that his desire was to dwell in Fairy- 
land, and enjoy perpetual Summer, mirth, and 
idleness. 

The Queen said she was rejoiced to see Rosy- 
cheeks, and hoped he would never wish to leave 
them, and bade him be seated on the chair by 
her side. 

The fairies who acted as waiters at the table 
immediately offered him the choicest dainties of 
the feast. The first was in a golden dish with 
a tiny golden spoon, and Rosy-cheeks delighted 
himself with thinking that he was going to have 
some warm, rich soup—possibly oyster soup, of 
which he was extravagantly fond. He took the 
spoon and tasted—alas for his oyster soup! 
He found it possessed a very insipid taste, but 
most delightful perfume. 

“That,” said the Queen, “is something very 
delicious. Knowing you were to dine with us, 
my fairies all toiled very hard to procure a 
quantity. It is crushed peach and apple-buds, 
flavored with the dew from clover-blooms gath- 
ered an hour and a half before sunrise.” 

The Queen evidently considered this dish as 
something wonderfully fine, and Rosy-cheeks, 
not wishing to offend her majesty, endeavored 
to look pleased, and tried to eat of the mixture. 
However, the poor little fellow was now really 
hungry, and thought longingly of his mother’s 
plentiful table, her beef-steak, bread and butter, 
broiled chicken, etc. 


Tears filled his eyes, which the good Queen 
noticing, asked the cause. 

“Why, Rosy-cheeks, what is it? 
would you like ?” said she. 

“A little bread and butter, if you please,” 
said Rosy-cheeks in a modest tone, never doubt- 
ing that there was plenty of it in this grand 
palace. 

“Bread and butter !” 
Queen. 

“Bread and butter!” 
fairies in horror. 

“Or else some meat,” said he, thinking per- 
haps this would be better. 

“Meat!” fairly shrieked the Queen. 

“ Meat!” again echoed the little fairies ; and 
then they all looked so perfectly shocked and 
disgusted, as to be utterly unable to utter 
another word, but sat with their eyes wide- 
stretched and their hands upraised, as if their 
fairy-wits had entirely left them. 

Rosy-cheeks’ face grew very red, and he felt 
much as he did that day at school when a boy 
called him “baby,” and he sent him “ flying” 
as he expressed it. He clinched his fist down 
under the table, and partly rose from his chair, 
but, upon second thought, concluded there were 
here, rather too many to send “flying” all at 
once, so, contenting himself with a fierce scowl, 
he resumed his seat. 

The Queen now explained to him, in a very 
dignified manner, that “although those ¢hings 
which he had asked for were doubtless well 
enough for such coarse mortals as he had been 
living with, yet they were so extremely gross 
and disgusting that no well-bred fairy ever 
mentioned, much less touched them.” 

Rosy-cheeks’ felt quite awed at the Queen’s 
manner, and resolved to conform to their ways 
as much as possible in future. 

The Queen soon after rose, and taking Rosy- 
cheeks by the hand, led the way out to the 
lawn. Here the fairies all joined hands and 
began singing, while they circled and waltzed 
over the grass. They moved very swiftly, and 
with the most airy, graceful whirlings and evo- 
lutions imaginable. Rosy-cheeks tried to imitate 
them as closely as possible, for he was very 
anxious to please. But his fat legs and high- 
laced boots made him dreadfully clumsy, and he 
felt that he was not doing it quite like the fairies ; 
still he flattered himself—as people generally do 
when dancing—that he was very graceful for 
| all that. The fairies, however, thought him so 
awkward, that they could scarcely restrain their 
laughter, and one of them whispered to another, 
| yet so loud, that Rosy-cheeks could hear her 
plainly—“ He acts for all the world like a 
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monkey or baboon, doesn’t he?” Rosy-cheeks 
now tried harder than ever to be light and 
graceful, until his dear little legs fairly ached. 

The fairies kept dancing on unwearied, some- 
times almost flying over the grass, until they 
were far away from the palace in a wild, but 
lonely valley, and here they danced, and sung, 
and played their fairy-games till midnight, and 
Rosy-cheeks was almost ready to drop with 
hunger and fatigue. 

The Queen, seeing how much they were en- 
joying themselves, told them that if they liked 
they might dance until sunrise. At this, Rosy- 
cheeks, despairing of sleep or rest, broke down 
entirely, and cried and sobbed most bitterly. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” kindly 
asked the Queen. 

“TI want to go to bed and to sleep,” said 
Rosy-cheeks. 

“To bed!” sneered the saucy little fairies. 
“No wonder you grow so fat, sleeping all the 
time !” 

But the good-natured Queen bade them be 
still, and told Rosy-cheeks that, if he wished, 
she herself would take him to his home. She 
then led him gently away toward the palace, 
and he was soon in the same beautiful garden 
where he first beheld Fairy-land. 

“And now,” said the Queen, “let this be a 
lesson to you, Rosy-cheeks. Always be content 
with your condition and surroundings in life. 
Try to see the bright side of every thing—to 
enjoy the Winter as well as Summer-time, to love 
your mother and be thankful for her kind care. 
Then you will be a good and happy little boy. 
Now lie down on that mossy bank, and you will 
soon be asleep.” 

Rosy-cheeks did as he was bid, and when he 
awoke the next morning it was to find himself 
in his own bed at home, with sister Jane kissing 
him on mouth, cheeks and eyes, and crying— 
“ Merry Christmas, Charlie—merry Christmas !”” 

He was quite bewildered at first, but at last 
managed to say—‘O, dear, I am very glad I 
am home again !” 

“Home again!” said Jane; “why, where 
have you been ?” 

“In Fairy-land,” said he. 

“QO, you have only been dreaming!” said 
Jane. 

But Rosy-cheeks could never be made to 
believe that it was “all a dream.” 

He had the pleasure of finding his stocking 
full to overflowing. A little later all his cousins 
came, and they romped, and shouted, and ate 
plum-pudding, and turkey, and chicken-pie, and 
had a grand, glorious, old-fashioned Christmas. 

In the course of the day, Rosy-cheeks took 














his mother to one side and told her that he loved 
her dearly, and thought the old house splendid, 
and hoped Winter would last, and last, and 
last—until Spring came! And finally, when all 
the romping and eating were done, he went to 
bed, filled with contentment and plum-pudding. 





HOW TO MAKE SUNSHINE. 





- 2 ypanersnaesseey why, we have plenty of that 
every day,” says a dear little friend by my 
side. 

Yes, we certainly have plenty of it outside of 
us, and it is the most beautiful thing in the 
world, because it makes every thing beautiful 
that it looks upon. Did the fttle children who 
read this paper ever think how beautiful and 
how useful the sunlight is—how it wraps the 
world in its bright mantle, till the earth’s old 
heart grows warm and young again, and the 
grass and flowers spring forth—how it wanders 
all over the world, into every nook and corner, 
with the same pleasant smile, till all the ice and 
snow melts away for very shame, and hide them- 
selves in the ground—how it glances in the 
trees, and plays “bopeep” through the thick 
branches, till the little birds twitter and warble 
with delight in all their leafy nests? And if the 
rough winds try to get up a disturbance, and 
prevail upon the clouds to make an insurrection 
against the sun’s dominion, what does the good 
old sun do but shine right on whether people 
can see him or not—and before many days the 
angry clouds have vented their ill temper, and 
all is bright and beautiful as ever! 

“ But this is not telling us about making sun- 
shine,” says some little listener ; “ and, after all, 
I don’t see the need of making it if we could.” 

No, surely, dear children, but it was of an- 
other sort of sunshine that I meant to tell you. 

Did you know that God has given to each one 
of you a little world of your own, which you are 
to make as bright, and beautiful, and happy, as 
the great world is made by the sunshine? Do 
you know what I mean? Why, no! for the mo- 
ment he looks at any thing, it grows bright, and 
nothing can be dark where he is looking. Just 
so if you always carry a heart full of sunshine 
with you, every thing will seem beautiful and 
bright. But if your own heart gets clouded 
with impatience or discontent, you will find the 
pleasantest place on earth very dark and dis- 
agreeable. How different would our life be, if 
we were only determined, in spite of discourage- 
ments, to be cheerful and happy ourselves, and 
to add by every means to the good and the hap- 
piness of those around us! 
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JHE FAMILY fIRCLE. 


THINGS MISCALLED AMUSEMENTS.—The popular 
amusements of the day are grievously misnamed. 
They should be called excitements. The Anglo-Sax- 
ons and the Celts, the races that give character to 
our American civilization and religion, know little of 
amusements in the proper sense. It does not content 
them. The dance, the evening party, the card-table, 
the theater and opera, the race-course, the billiard 
saloon, and the ten-pin alley are either in their very 
nature, or by their almost invariable associations, 
excitements of the most unwholesome, inordinate, 
and pernicious sort. Such a party as that given by 
a prominent New England representative in Wash- 
ington last Winter, when, after the usual gayeties, 
and feasting, and drinking had extended to one 
o’clock in the morning, we are told “the German” 
was commenced, and kept up till near daybreak, and 
the whole was finished by a champagne breakfast— 
could this be rightly called amusement? By no 
means. It was a piece of real business, of the hard- 
est and most trying nature, cruel to body and soul, 
as severe a draft upon the nerve-force as a forced 
march, or a total rout and pell-mell retreat of an 
army. Nay, we believe the downright butchery of a 
battle-field is less barbarous and more truly amusing 
than the orgies of such a first-class all-night party at 
the metropolis. ‘The theater is also the scene of 
wearying, demoralizing, imbruting excitement, more 
enfeebling and corrupting than a miasm. The fierce 
passions, the gorgeous lewdness, the unmitigated sen- 
suality of spectacle, and costume, and situation, and 
plot of the staple performances of the drama—what 
refreshment is there in all this, what refreshment, 
indeed, on the very crater of hell, inhaling the sul- 
phurous fumes of the pit? Men do not go to those 
places for the innocent and wholesome thing properly 
called amusement—they go for excitement. They go 
not to be entertained, but to be inflamed. 

So in games, which of themselves are innocent and 
pure, as billiards and nine-pins—we can not include 
cards, as the element of chance enters too largely 
into the game. Americans are not content until, by 
connecting the excitement of betting, loss and gain 
of money, and, above all, drinks, with the play, they 
have fairly shut it out of the list of amusements and 
make it a snare to character and possessions, a swift 
path to dissipation and ruin, 

Amusement, relaxation, innocent gayety, hilarity, 


sportiveness, is a Gospel duty. There is a time to 





laugh. But it is one of the gravest mistakes of our 
age and country that it knows so little of amuse- 
ments, and has gone almost exclusively into dissipa- 
tion in their stead. With that the true Christian 
plainly has nothing to do, but to discountenance, and 
if the way is hedged up against reformation, to with- 
draw from it utterly. Dissipation is not among 
things indifferent. Gay parties lasting till past mid- 
night, in which every body is over-dressed or under- 
dressed, in which dances handed down from those of 
the children of Israel around the golden calf, are the 
main attractions ; theaters, operas, and races, these 
are zot things indifferent, these are not amusements, 
but gross abuses, by which, in the false guise of 
amusement, body and soul are damaged, spiritually 
rendered impossible and our eternal well-being put 
in jeopardy. ‘Toward all these a Christian has but 
one simple duty. Touch not, taste not, handle not. 
Come out from among them and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing.— 
American Presbyterian, 


DrEss OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN.—On this subject 
we take the following lines from the Christian Wit- 
ness, and commend them to the attention of all our 
readers of both sexes : 

“The reform, if it come at all, must come from 
our wealthier classes, and it is especially desirable 
that it should begin at the house of God. ‘To those 
who parade their finery in the assemblies of Christ’s 
people we may very suitably put the question with 
which the apostle rebuked the excess of the Cor- 
inthians at the Lord’s table, and ask, ‘ What! have 
ye not houses to dress in? or despise ye the Church 
of Ged, and shame them that have not?’ If this 
waste of folly, unseemly for a Christian at any time 
or any place, is to be indulged in, let it be at home ; 
confine it to the world, its appropriate sphere. In 
God’s house it becomes an insult to him, who has 
placed upon it the seal of his disapprobation—see 1 
Peter iii, 3, 4, and Isaiah iii, 16, to end—and a wrong 
to his people. There ‘the rich and the poor meet 
together and the Lord is the Maker of them all.’ 
Will you, then, ‘shame them that have not,’ and by 
the startling contrast of your magnificence with their 
plainness, drive them from their Father’s house, or 
expose them while there to painful humiliation? Is 
it good breeding, to say nothing of Christian charity, 
to make them feel out of place—intruders upon 
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ground to which their right is as undoubted as your 
own? To ask such questions is to answer them. 
We say, then, that the reform so urgently called for 
must be initiated by the rich, Is it too much to ask 
of them, in the name of our common Savior, and for 
his Church’s sake, that they will study greater sim- 
plicity of attire in the courts of the Lord? Good 
taste of itself should suggest this, but we rather put 
it upon the ground of Christian principle, of charity, 
of self-sacrifice, and self-denial for the sake of oth- 
ers. We have not time to dwell upon all the mis- 
chief which flows from their example, to point out in 
detail its ill effects in distracting the attention which 
should be given to better and higher things, in pro- 
voking envy and discontent, in exciting to emulation, 
or, where that is hopeless, discouraging attendance 
upon public worship. These are only some of its 
bitter fruits. But the whole thing is an offense 
against good taste and utterly inconsistent with a 
high Christian standard. It is worldliness iy its 
worst form, shielding itself under a wretchedly thin 
disguise of deference to the sanctuary. We trust 
that the better and more sensible class of our relig- 
ious people will take the matter into consideration, 
and by their example do what they can to discourage 
it. We know of no greater service they can render 
to the Church of Christ than the abating of this 
nuisance. 


BIBLE IDEA OF MARRIAGE.—It is sad, indeed, to 
think how far we have wandered from the pure and 
beautiful ideal of wedded life which is presented in 
the Scriptures. That ideal involves the union of two 
beings whose love is fixed supremely upon God, and 
who strive to cherish toward each other such feelings 
as Christ cherishe, toward us, and as we should 
cherish toward him. There is one book in the Bible 
greatly misunderstood, and, therefore, robbed of its 
spiritual meaning, in which the pure and noble ideal 
of this relation is presented. It is the Canticles. 
We only need the key to this wonderful book, and it 
stands before us at once in unrivaled purity and 
beauty. It is a picture of wedded life, in all the 
sweetness and innocence of paradise, in exquisite 
harmony with the loveliest manifestations of nature, 
and made to represent and typify the love of Christ 
and the Church. * With the exception of a few ex- 
pressions in our translation, which do not accurately 
reproduce the original, it is the most pure and eleva- 
ting conception possible of conjugal love. That 
mind must be fearfully tainted already to which it 
could appear in the slightest degree sensual or gross. 
It comes from the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to 
set before us the idea of the tenderness, and purity, 
and love which should be realized in wedded life, and 
which would make it typical of the relation between 
Christ and the Church. It lays the foundation of a 
wonderful imagery of the New Testament, where the 
Savior presents himself as the bridegroom, coming 
in the last day to take his bride, the Church, with 
him to his celestial palace and kingdom; where St. 
Paul says of the marriage relation, that he speaks 
concerning Christ and the Church; where St. John 





says that he saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, com- 
ing down from God, out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.—Protestant Church- 
man. 


SCHOOLING THE HEart.—Schooling the heart is 
the grand means of personal religion. To bring 
motives under faithful examination is a high state of 
religious character ; with regard to the depravity of 
the heart we live daily in the belief of our own creed. 
We indulge thoughts and feelings which are founded 
upon the presumption that all around us are imper- 
fect and corrupted, but that we are exempted. The 
self-will, and ambition, and passion of public charac- 
ters in the religious world, all arise from this sort of 
practical infidelity. And though its effects are so 
manifest in these men, because they are leaders of 
parties, and are set upon a pinnacle so that all who 
are without the influence of their vortex can see 
them ; yet every man’s own breast has an infallible, 
dogmatizing, excommunicating, and anathematizing 
spirit working within. 

Acting from the occasion, without recollection and 
inquiry, is the death of personal religion. It will 
not suffice merely to retire to the study or the closet. 
The mind is sometimes, in private, most ardently 
pursuing its particular object ; and, as then acts from 
the occasion, nothing is further from it than recol- 
lectedness. I have, for weeks together, in pursuit of 
some scheme, acted so entirely from the occasion, 
that when I have at length called myself to an ac- 
count I have seemed like one awakened from a dream. 
“Am I the man who could think and speak so and 
so? Am [the man who could feel such disposition, 
or discover such conduct?” The fascination and 
enchantment of the occasion is vanished, and I siand 
like David in similar circumstances before Nathan. 
Such cases in experience are, in truth, a moral intox- 
ication, and the man is only then sober when he be- 
gins to school his heart. 


Gossip AND SCANDAL.—Gossip and scandal are 
two different things. Mere gossip is talking about 
your neighbors’ affairs, without any malicious motive. 
But scandal is repeating a story that you know is 
damaging. Sometimes the story is true ; but gener- 
ally it is grossly exaggerated, if not entirely without 
foundation. Very rarely, indeed, when an unfortu- 
nate affair of any kind occurs in a family, do stran- 
gers know the whole truth. If it is wrong that has 
been done, the provocation is overlooked; if it is 
a mere indiscretion, the mitigating circumstances 
are disregarded. Persons frequently repeat tales of 
scandal without any evil intention. But many, alas! 
delight in them, and are only too glad to find some- 
thing to say against their neighbor. 

There is a class of people, for instance, who se- 
cretly envy others their successes, and who, therefore, 
are always ready to give such rivals a stab in the 
dark. Sometimes they have an idea they have been 
slighted by those persons. This is particularly the 
case where an old acquaintance has got rich. They 
can not forgive that these more fortunate individuals 
should have finer houses or more elegant furniture 
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than themselves, and hence they never omit an op- 
portunity to say something disparaging, or, when this 
can not be done, at least to sneer. Such people are 
the pests of society. Their unhappy organization 
makes them a curse to themselves and to every body 
else. They are your real scandal-mongers. They 
go about, like rag-pickers, raking in the dirt, but 
looking not for gems, but for mud to throw at others. 

Less faulty, but still censurable, are your gossips 
pure and simple. These talk solely to hear them- 
selves talk. They chatter like so many magpies 
about this and that neighbor, not intending to do 
harm, but simply because they are impertinent busy- 
bodies. Yet they often work great mischief. Many 
a friend has been alienated, many a family circle been 
torn by dissensions, in consequence of the idle and un- 
founded stories which these gossips have set agoing. 
Truly has Scripture said that “the tongue is an un- 
ruly member.” Take our advice. Never speak of 
the affairs of others, unless it becomes your duty, 
and then only in the kindest spirit. In plain words, 
both in speech and in conduct, do unto others as you 
would wish to be done by. 


Gop Is Nor A MERCHANT.—Once there was a 
poor woman standing before the window of a royal 
conservatory which looked into the public street. It 
was the dead of Winter, and no flowers were in the 
garden, and no fruit on the trees. But in the hot- 
house a splendid bunch of grapes hung from the 
glass ceiling, basking in the bright Winter sun, and 
the poor woman gazed at it till the water came into 
her mouth, and she sighed, “ O, I wish I could take 
it to my sick darling!’ She went home and sat 
down to her spinning-wheel, and wrought day and 
night till she had earned half a crown. She then 
went to the king’s gardener and offered that sum for 
the bunch of grapes; but the gardener received her 
unkindly, and told her not to come again. She 
returned home and looked around her little cottage 
to see whether there was any thing she could dis- 
pense with. It was a severe Winter, yet she thought 
she could do without a blanket for a week or two; 
so she pawned it for half a crown, and went to the 
king’s gardener, and now offered him five shillings. 
But the gardener scolded her, and took her by the 
arm rather roughly and turned her out. It just 
happened, however, that the king’s daughter was 
near at hand, and when she heard the angry words 
of the gardener and the crying of the woman, she 
came up and inquired into the matter. When the 
poor woman had told her story, the noble princess 
said, with a kind smile, “ My dear woman, you were 
mistaken ; my father is not a merchant, but a king ; 
his business is not to se//, but to give ;” whereupon 
She plucked the bunch from the vine and gently 
dropped it into the woman’s apron. 
obtained as a free gift what the labor of many days 
and nights had been unable to procure. 

The salvation of the soul is the greatest treasure 
you can desire. But you can not buy it with all the 
riches of the world, with all the prayers you can 
pray, with all the alms you can give, with all the use- 


So the woman 





ful works you could perform during a life as long 
as that of Methuselah. The fact is, your soul’s 
salvation is in the hands of a King, and not of a 
merchant. If you receive it at all, it must be as a 
gift, for you never can buy it. 


A Lovey IncIDENT.—What parent, on reading 
the annexed extract, can fail to reflect on the lesson 
it suggests ? How important that, when the parents 
have departed, the example left behind them may be 
such as the child can be thankful for! To watch for 
and train the budding thoughts of an artless child, is 
one of the noblest offices that father or mother can 
fill, ‘Truly hath it been said, that “ out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings ” strength hath been ordained. 
What could give greater strength to that widowed 
heart than such a scene with her little daughter ? 

She kneeled at the accustomed hour to thank God 
for the mercies of the day, and pray for care through 
the coming night; then, as usual, came the earnest 
“God bless dear mother, and”—but the prayer was 
stilled! the little hands unclasped, and a look of 
agony and wonder met the mother’s eye, as the words 
of hopeless sorrow burst from the lips of the kneel- 
ing child—“I can not pray for father any more!” 
Since her little lips had been able to form the dear 
name, she had prayed for a blessing upon it; it had 
followed close after mother’s name, for he had said 
that must come first; and now to say the familiar 
prayer, and leave her father out! No wonder that 
the new thoughts seemed too much for the childish 
mind to receive. 

I waited for some moments that she might conquer 
her emotion, and then urged her to go on. Iler 
pleading eyes met mine, and with a voice that faltered 
too much almost for utterance, she said, “ O, mother, 
I can not leave him aé/ out; let me say, Thank God 
that I had a dear father once! so I can still go on 
and keep him in my prayers.” And so she always 
does, and my stricken heart learned a lesson from 
the loving ingenuity of my child, 


THE UsEs OF WALKING.—Walking, for young and 
active people, is by far the best exercise ; riding is 
good for the elderly, middle-aged, and invalids. ‘The 
abuse of these exercises consists in taking them when 
the system is exhausted more or less by previous 
fasting or by mental labors. Some persons injudi- 
cious!y attempt a long walk before breakfast, under 
the belief that it is conducive to health, Others will 
get up early to work three hours at some abstruse 
mental toil. The effect in both circumstances is the 
same ; it subtracts from the power of exertion in the 
after part of the day. A short saunter or some light 
reading before this meal is the best indulgence of the 
kind ; otherwise the waste occasioned by labor must 
be supplied by nourishment, and the breakfast will 
necessarily become a heavy meal, and the whole 
morning’s comfort sacrificed by a weight at the chest, 
from imperfect digestion of the food. These obser- 
vations apply especially to elderly persons, who are 
prone to flatter themselves into the persuasion that 
they can use their mental or bodily powers in age as 
in youth, 
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fONTEMPORARY PITERATURE. 


PRELIMINARY.—The publishers have been bounti- 
fully supplying our Table for the present month, and 
in order to direct the attention of our readers to the 
many good books that have reached us, we must 
group them under the names of the publishers, and 
but briefly notice each volume. 


I. Meruopisr Book CONCERN. 


From the Eastern Concern we have received the 
following : 


Topics for Teachers: A Manual for Ministers, Bible- 
Class Leaders, and Sunday-School Teachers. By 
Fames Comper Gray. Vol. 1, Nature—Man, 12mo. 
Pp. 289. 

This excellent volume is issued in the Department 
of Sunday-School Instruction, under the super vision 
of Rev. J. H. Vincent. The aim of the work is to 





throw the substance of the Bible Encyclopedia, Con- 
cordance, and Text-Book into the form of lessons 
adapted to the Bible class and the Sunday-school. 
It really combines the advantages of an Encyclopedia, 
Concordance, Text-Book, and Lesson Manual, and 
its use will save the expense and trouble of consult- 
ing a variety of books. It will meet with favor, we 
are sure, with earnest Sunday-school workers. 


Summer at Walnut Ridge. By M. P. Hale, Four 
THustrations. 24mo. Pp. 259. 

Lizzie Hagar, the Orphan Girl. By Rev. L. R. Dunn. 
Two Illustrations. 24mo. Pp. 148. 

Little Pauper. By I. Taylor. 24mo0. Pp. 93. | 
These are for the Sunday-school library, being | 


numbered, 290, 291, 293 of the Youth’s Library. | 
‘They are all instructive and interesting, and sub- 
stantially true. 
From the Western Book Concern we have— 
Rivers and Lakes of Scripture. By Rev. W. K. 
Tweedie, D. D., Author of “Life and Work of 
Earnest Men,” “The Early Choice,” etc. 6mo. 
Pp. 181. Seventeen Illustrations. 


Popular Amusements. By Rev. F T. Crane, D. D. 
With an Introduction by Bishop Fanes. 6meo. 
Pp. 209. 

Fuult-Finding, and Madeline Hascall’s Letters. By 
Mrs. H. C. Gardner. 16m0. Pp. 249. 

These are three beautiful and interesting volumes, 
uniform in size and appearance, that we can heartily 
commend to our readers. The first is, we think, the 
neatest small volume ever issued by the Concern. 
It is in old-style type, printed on fine toned paper, 
and the numerous illustrations are finely executed 
and beautifully printed. The sacred rivers and lakes 
of which it treats are always full of interest to the 
Christian reader, and the author dwells upon them 





like a lover, and throws around them a new charm 
and never-flagging interest. We wish this beautiful 
book could find its way into multitudes of Christian 
families, 

The work of Dr. Crane on Popular Amusements 
is timely, and in this day ought to have a large num- 
ber of readers. The question of amusement or rec- 
reation is a serious one to every honest Christian, 
and every true disciple of Christ will be anxious to - 
know what is right and what is wrong in this matter, 
and dare not shrink from a fair, full, and honest dis- 
cussion of the question. The Christian who is will- 
ing to leap to hasty conclusions, and is unwilling to 
stop and hear instruction from the candid and honest 
teacher on these questions of doubtful propriety, has 
reason to fear that his heart is not right. The author 
of this little volume is not a cynic; he has a large, 
generous, cheerful heart; he can himself enjoy as 
richly as any man we have ever known, innocent 
amusement, harmless recreation, and happy society. 
His first chapter is entitled, “ Recreation a Good 
Thing.” From this point he proceeds to study what 
is good in recreating and what recreations are good. 
The theater, horse-racing, base-ball, dancing, cards, 
chess, and billiards, novels and novel reading, social 
gatherings, are the chief subjects of investigation. 
They are treated fairly, thoughtfully, in the fear of 
God and the light of his Word, and the conclusions 
can not fail to impress themselves on the judgment 
and conscience of every reader who really wishes to 
know his duty in this matter. We commend this 
volume to the perusal of our ministers, and then 


| urge tem to see to its free circulation among their 


people. 

In Fault-Finding, and Madeline Hascall’s Letters, 
Mrs. Gardner, a favorite we know with all our read- 
ers, has given us two of her best stories. In the 
first she shows the sad consequences of fault-finding 
on a household, the bitter repentance, the complete 
reformation, and the happy result. The second illus- 
trates in a lively and humorous manner the evils of 
tattling, the effects of a gossiping and meddlesome 
disposition, and the blessedness of free and innocent 
social intercourse. 


II. HakxpeR & Broruers, NEW YORK. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 

The Polar World: A Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” etc. 8vo. Pp. 486. 
This is an excellent hand-book on the Polar world 

for popular use. Dr. Hartwig has availed himself 

of all sources of information, and conveys solid 
instruction in an entertaining manner. The Ameri- 
can editor has added to the text one hundred and 
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sixty-three wood illustrations. The copious table of 
contents, containing an analysis of the forty-two 
chapters, shows a rich feast for the reader. 


The Romance of Spanish History. By Fohn S. C. 
Abbott, Author of “The French Revolution,” ete. 
12mo. Pp. 462. 

The title Romance is of course not used here in 
the sense of fiction, but as indicating that the truth 
of history is often more strange and romantic than 
fiction itself. The writer gathers the salient points 
of Spanish history, well-authenticated incidents, and 
groups them together in a volume that, though his- 
torically reliable, yet reads like a romance, from the 
marvelous character of the facts and the happy style 
of the writer. The incidents are gleaned from the 
whole field of Spanish history from the year 800, B. 
C., to the Revolution of 1868. The volume is en- 
livened by numerous wood illustrations. 


Famous London Merchants. A Book for Boys. By 
H.R. Fox Bourne. Twenty-five Illustrations. 16mo. 
Pp. 295. 

The right kind of a book to place in the hands of 
American boys. Though limited to the merchants 
of London, it is a history of the growth and influ- 
ence of trade, and of the work and character of its 
heroes. It begins with the famous Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, him of the cat notoriety, of five hundred 
years ago; the poor boy who afterward became the 
Lord Mayor of London, It ends with George Pea- 
body another poor boy, of American birth, who 
became a famous London banker, and the prince of 
philanthropists, who has just now passed from the 
inheritance of the praise of all good men, to the 
inheritance of the Savior’s plaudit, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 


Romola. By George Eliot. 12m0. Pp. 517. 75 cts. 
The last of Harper’s library edition of the works 


of this best of English female novelists, being the 
fifth volume, the series complete for $3.75. 


Peg Woffington, Christie Fohnstone, and Other Stories. 
By Charles Reade. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant. Paper. 
370. 75 cents. 


III, D. AppLeTon & Co., NEW York. Moonrg, | 


WILSTACH & MOoRE, CINCINNATI. 


Meteors, Aerolites, Storms, and Atmospheric Phenom- 
ena. From the French of Zurcher and Margolle. 
By William Lackland. 12mo0. Pp. 324. $1.50. 


Arms and Armor in Antiquity and the Middle Ages ; 
also a Descriptive Notice of Modern Weapons. From 
the French of M. P. Lacombe. By Charles Boutell, 
M. A. 12mo. Pp. 296. $1.50. 

These are uniform volumes, handsomely printed 
and bound, and generously illustrated. The first 
gives us the various conditions of the sky; the chang- 
ing aspects of the clouds, the rain, the hail, and the 
tempest; the appearance and nature of luminous 
meteors, the aurora borealis, the halo, and the rain- 


bow. The second contains a history of the singular 
armor and weapons used by man for defense and 
assault from the earliest historic ages to the present 
time. Both are excellent and valuable books. 


Elements of the Greek Language: Taken from the 
Greek Grammar of Fames Hadley, Professor in Yale 
College. 12mo. Pp. 244. 

A very carefully prepared abridgment of Professor 

Hadley’s Grammar, adapted to the purposes of ele- 

mentary instruction. 


New York Illustrated. Quarto. Paper. Pp. §2. 50 
cents. 

The contents of this useful and beautiful book are 
taken from Appleton’s Journal. It contains an ex- 
cellent map of the city of New York, and forty-eight 
admirable wood-cuts, illustrating interesting and im- 
portant scenes and buildings in and about the great 
metropolis. It is better than a visit to the city, and 
costs far less, 


Appleton’s Almanac for 1870. 30 cents. 


Beautifully illustrated, and containing a large va- 
riety of valuable matter. 


IV. FIELDs, Oscoop & Co., Boston. RoBeEerRT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 
Thackeray’s Miscellanies. Household Edition. Vol. 

HI, 12mo, Pp. 512. $1.25. 

This volume contains The Book of Snobs, Sketches 
and Travels in London, Denis Duval, and other 
stories in the series of Thackeray’s Miscellanies. A 
neat and cheap edition to be issued in five volumes. 
The Village on the Cliff, with other Stories and Sketches. 

By Anna Ssalbella Thackeray. Household Edition. 

Vol. I. 12mo. Pp. 277. $1. 

Miss Thackeray has won an honorable position 
among English novelists, and these publishers are 
issuing her works in uniform, compact, and hand- 
some style. 


The Building of the Ship. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. With Illustrations. Square 18mo. 
LP. 7% 

This poem, we judge, will add more to the fame 
of Longfellow than some of his recent poems have 
done. It captivates ac the very beginning, and holds 
the reader’s interest to the last. It is issued in ex- 
quisitely beautiful style, toned paper, red-lined, gilt- 
edged, and is most delicately illustrated by R. S. 
Gifford and W. J. Hennessy. 





The Uncle Sam Series. Consisting of Rip Van 
Winkle’s Nap, The Story of Columbus, Putnam the 
Brave, and the Ballad of Abraham Lincoln, Quarto, 

taper. Pp. 10. 60 cents each. 


These are four very beautiful books for American 
children. The stories are all American, are told in 
rhyme, and each book is illustrated with colored pic- 
tures by Eytinge and Fredericks ; the stories are told 
by Edmund C. Stedman, J. T. Trowbridge, Bayard 
| Taylor, and R. H. Stoddard. They are bound in 

illuminated paper covers. 
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The Atlantic Almanac for 1870. Large Quarto. Pp. 
72. Socents. With /lustrations. 
Very beautifully illustrated, and containing, besides 
the usual matter of an almanac, a large amount of 
entertaining reading in prose and poetry. 


V. RoBerts Brotuers, Bosron. R. W. CARROLL 
& Co., CINCINNATI. 
The Woman Who Dared. By Epes Sargent. 6mo. 

Pp. 270. 

Mr. Sargent champions the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment, and, perhaps, by this volume deserves the 
Jaureate crown as the most radical poet who has yet 
sung for the cause. In poetry that flows sufficiently 
smoothly to make easy enough reading, he advocates 
the most ultra demands of the most radical reform- 
ers. To all who are in sympathy with this revolution 
of our social life, with the death of feminine modesty 
and delicacy, with the reduction of marriage to a 
mere civil and temporary contract, with easy divorce, 
with women wooing instead of waiting to be wooed, 
and who are fond of seeing these things advocated 
with but little argument and not much reason, and 
with no facts except a very exceptional female life, 
half truth and half fiction, this will prove a pleasant 
book. 


The Writings of Madame Swetchine. Edited by Count 
de Falloux. Translated by H. W. Preston. 6mo. 
Lp. 255- 

This volume is uniform with the “ Life and Letters 
of Madame Swetchine,” issued by the same publish- 
ers, and also translated by Miss Preston. The trans- 
lator says truly, “No woman of our time has felt 
more deeply, or reasoned more keenly, on subjects 
of supreme moment, than Madame Swetchine ; few 
women of any time have possessed in a more re- 
markable degree the gift of gracious and vivid ex- 
pression. The story of her early doubts and strug- 
gles was told in the previous volume ; in this we have 
the fruit of her self-conquest, the gentle admonitions 
of her ripened wisdom, the last serene results of her 
rich opportunities and her reverent life.” 


Nidworth, and his Three Magic Words. By E. Pren- 
tiss, Author of the “Susy Books,” “Little Lou’s Say- 
ings,” etc. 16mo. Pp. 279. 

A book that will greatly interest and instruct the 
young people that will read it. 


VI. Hurp & HouGuTon, NEw York. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 
The Two Baronesses. A Romance. By Hans Chrit 
tian Andersen. 12mo0, Pp. 261. 
The second volume of the Miscellaneous Works 
of Andersen ; it is uniform with the “ Improvisatore.” 


Dame Nature and her Three Daughters. From the 
French of X. B. Saintine, Author of “ Picctola,” 
16mo. Pp. 268. 

“A grandpapa’s talks and stories about natural 
history and things of daily use.” If the lad or lass 
of twelve years old will begin the reading of this 





charming book and give it up before finishing it, we 
shall be disappointed in our estimate either of the 
book or the reader. And we are quite sure that the 
reader, when through the book, will know very many 
more things than when he began it. 


Stories from my Attic. By the Author of “Dream- 
Children,” and “Seven Little People and their 
Friends.” 16mo. Pp. 268. 

Very entertaining reading for the young. 

VII. Roperr Carrer & Brorners, New York. 

GEORGE Crossy, CINCINNATI. 

Sorrow. By Rev. Fohn Reid, Author of “Voices of 
the Soul Answered in God.” t2mo. Pp. 373. 

To the thoughtful and sorrowful, and to the lovers 
of classic English in style, this will be a welcome 
volume. It treats the whole realm of human sorrow 
in its characteristics, causes, sphere, purposes, min- 
istry, and final alleviation and destruction. It is a 
charming book, constantly reminding us in its chaste 
style, and calm and restful treatment of the theme, 
of Zimmerman’s Solitude. 


The Shepherd of Israel ; or, Illustrations of the Inner 
Life. By Rev. Duncan Macgregor, M. A., Minis- 
ter of St. Peter's, Dundee, Scotland. 16mo. Pp. 339. 
Sixteen discourses from an earnest and godly min- 

ister of Scotland are contained in this little volume. 

They speak a language understood by all true Chris- 

tians. They teach the deep and precious things of 

the Christian life. ‘They are good food to nourish 
the Christian’s soul. 

Little Drops of Rain, By the Author of “Nell’s 
Mission.” 16mo0. Pp. 237. 

This is a sweet, pretty narrative of a little girl 
called Elsie Brandon, who early lost her mother, 
grew into an excellent young woman, who became a 
companion to her father and a guardian to the 
younger children, Like little rain drops her life and 
silent influences were a constant blessing. It will 
repay the reader for its perusal. 


Tibby, the Charwoman, and her Friends. By P. E. 

S. 8mo. Pp. 180. 

This is a Scotch story. Tibby lived in an old 
tenement in Edinburgh, and went out to do day’s 
work whenever she could find any to do. Such per- 
sons are named in the old country charwomen. The 
life and fortunes of one of them is told in this volume. 


VIII. Henry Hoyt, Bosron. Hitcucock & 
WALDEN, CINCINNATI. 


The Veil Lifted ; or, the Romance and Reality of Con- 

vent Life. 16mo. Pp. 247. 

This is a timely little book, the nature and purpose 
of which the title sufficiently gives. It is not the 
mere narration of “an escaped nun,” or the colored 
report of “an apostate,” but is a careful, truthful, 
thorough criticism of the natural and necessary ten- 
dencies and results of the conventual life. While it 
delineates in a manner that must convince every can- 
did judgment, the source and progress of that fanat- 
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ical state of mind which leads the victim to seek a 
delusive and imaginary repose in the cloister, and 
the necessary disappointment, and frequent heart- 
broken anguish which must follow che fatal step, it 
supports its reasoning by facts which it affirms to be 
undeniable. It should be extensively circulated, 
especially in those ranks of society where the tend- 
ency to this form of fanaticism is obviously increasing. 


He that Overcometh ; or, a Conquering Gospel. By 
W.E. Boardman, Author of “ The Higher Chris- 
tian Life.” 12mo0. Pp. 303. 

This is an admirable book, and will be read with 
great interest and profit by every earnest Christian, 
and would prove an antidote to half the doubts of the 
unbelieving if they would only have the grace to 
read it. It is a demonstration of the truth of the 
Gospel, not by criticism or argument, but by exhibi- 
tions of the life and power of the Gospel in Christian 
experience and Christian progress. The key-note is 
struck in the following lines: “ Instead of apologizing 
for the supernatural in the Bible and in Christian 


| experience, and endeavoring to account for all upon 
| natural principles, and giving time and thought to 
| the false course of minifying that which God has 
done and is doing, and so of making it appear reason- 
able to those who deny that there is any thing super- 
natural in it, it becomes us rather to secure for our- 
selves, and endeavor to induce others to secure, such 
a degree of faith in God our Savior, and such un- 
| foldings of things eternal, and such signal displays 
of his power and working, as shall put to silence all 
clamorous doubts, and all hostile words, and make 
it plain that there isa life divine, a kingdom of God, a 
religion whose very essence and excellence consists 
in its being altogether heavenly, though upon earth, 
| and altogether godlike, though received, enjoyed, and 
| manifested in man and by him.” 


By S.C. P., Author of “Tibby, 
16mo. Pp. 103. 
A very beautiful story of a young music governess 


and life in a boarding school. It contains wholesome 
lessons, 





The Music Governess. 
the Charwoman,” ete. 





Ff DITOR'S J ABLE. 


Our New VoLumMe.—We send forth our first 
number, a sample of what we expect to do through- 
out the year. Weextend our cordial “ holiday greet- 
ings” to our patrons and friends, and bespeak their 
company through the succeeding numbers of the 
year, and their co-operation in extending the circula- 
tion of our “home magazine.” To our agents, the 
preachers, who have been our faithful friends through 
the past, we return our thanks, and earnestly request 
another effort to increase our list. We had a hand- 
some advance last year, and if we can continue a 
while longer at the same rate of increase, we will 
soon reach the figures below which we can not rest 
satisfied, namely, fifty thousand subscribers. 

We thank our exchanges for their frequent and 
hearty commendation of the Repository, and shall 
endeavor increasingly to merit their approbation. 
Some have even stepped aside from the mere formal 
notice to speak on special phases and claims of the 
Repository, and have spoken words that apply to 
magazine literature in general. We quote the follow- 
ing just sentences from the “J/udustrial Fournal, 
Michigan :” “The receipt of the June number of 
the Ladies’ Repository gives us occasion to say just 
Many 
of our ladies’ magazines of the present time seem to 
think the great requirement for ladies nowadays is 
fashion-plates and love-stories. ‘Turn over the leaves, 
and at least one-half of the space is devoted to fash- 
ion-plates that are of no practicable utility to one in 
a hundred. They view them o’er and o’er, and sigh 
for want of the ‘ready’ that would bring all of 
those lovely things within their reach—thus becom- 
ing discontented with their lot in life, and making 


what we have wished to say for a long time. 


themselves miserable without cause. ‘This is really 
an evil, and the thousands of the gentler sex who 
look upon it as such, should set their faces against 
it. This can be done effectually by patronizing 
those of different tendencies—something that is 
readable, instructive, elevating to the morals—in 


short, that which is above and beyond the floating 
trash that fills the land. Send for a specimen of the 
Ladies’ Repository, and unless your taste for reading 
differs materially from ours, you will be almost sure 
to subscribe for it.” 

The Carroll Free Press, Ohio, speaks in the same 
line: “The Ladies’ Repository deserves the title of 
the ‘Queen of the Monthlies,’ for we have no hesi- 
tancy in saying it is the best ladies’ magazine pub- 
lished. In typographical appearance and literary 
merit it has no superior and but few equals, and in a 
family where regularly read, can not fail to have a 
beneficial influence. If we would introduce reading 
matter, such as the Repository gives us each month, 
instead of the kind many of us do, into our families 
we would have a different state of morals there. Its 
tendency, unlike many other publications of the kind, 
is wholly on the side of a pure literature, elevating 
and wholesome. Accompanying each number are 
two magnificent steel engravings, which, through the 
course of the year, are alone well worth the price 
of the magazine.” 





THE Book COMMITTEE AND THE Book Con- 
CERN.—Our readers have doubtless heard the ru- 
mors of fraud and mismanagement that have been 
circulated and exaggerated, reflecting on the integrity 
of the New York department of our Book Concern. 
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We have said nothing of these, feeling unshaken 
confidence in the integrity and business ability of the 
Agents, and satisfied that an investigation would ex- 
onerate the Agents and perhaps find some frauds in 
the dealings of employés in charge of subordinate 
departments. Such proves to be the case, and con- 
siderable dishonesty has been found in the bindery, 
from which, of course, the Concern has suffered loss, 
but nothing affecting the accuracy of the “annual 
showing” of the Concern. We append the report 
of the Committee : 

“We, the Book Committee, appointed by the 
General Conference of 1868, being convened in New 
York to attend to the ‘publishing interests’ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, have had our attention 
called to alleged losses and frauds connected with 
the New York Book Concern, and after a careful 
investigation and serious inquiry into the business of 
the house, during a session of two weeks, and avail- 
ing ourselves of the labors and investigations of a 
sub-committee previously appointed, have reached 
the following judgment, which, for the information 
of the Church and the Conference, we embody in the 
following resolutions; namely: 

“Resolved, 1. That it is our deliberate judgment that 
the last Exhibit of the Agents is a true and reliable 
statement of the financial responsibility and solvency 
of the Book Concern at New York. 

“2, That though the Agents have bought paper and 
other materials for the Printing Department, mainly 
through paper-dealers or middle-men, yet it does 
not appear, by any.facts before the Committee, that 
the Concern has suffered any serious loss by such 
mode of making purchases. 

“3, That the investigation of the affairs and busi- 
ness of the bindery has satisfied the Committee that 
there has been great mismanagement in this depart- 
ment, and that serious losses have occurred therein. 

“4. That the general management of the business 
of the Book Concern, in all matters involving its 
credit or integrity, is such as to meet the approval of 
the Committee and command the confidence of the 
public.” 


“ ASKING A BLEssING.”—A month ago we had 
just space enough left to acknowledge the receipt 
from Messrs. Howe & Middleton, of this city, of a 
beautiful chromo from an original design by F. O. C. 
Darley. It deserves more than a mere acknowledg- 
ment. It is one of those beautiful genré pictures 
that would ornament any house in America, and 
which, from its cheapness, might be placed there. 
An unworthy design could not come from Mr. Darley, 
and no American house can surpass Howe & Mid- 
dleton in the reproduction of figure-pieces in chromo. 
Their chromo oil portraits are national in their rep- 
utation. The present picture is an American home 
scene ; the faces, the dress, the attitudes are unmis- 
takably American, The scene is in the kitchen of 
an American farm-house; the family with bowed 
heads and drooping eyes are gathered around the 
table for the morning meal. The group consists of 
eight persons, the grandparents, the mother, the 





aunt, and four children, and with them the household 
dog. At the left end is grandfather, a large, strong, 
old man. His locks are long and silvery—his visage 
impressive. With outstretched palms and heaven- 
lifted eyes the venerable patriarch is asking a bless- 
ing from the Giver of all good. The grouping is 
admirable, and the attitudes and the coloring are in 
perfect harmony. It will be a beauty and a blessing 
in the house. 


PLAN OF EPISCOPAL VISITATION, 1870.—The fol- 
lowing Plan of Episcopal Visitation was adopted by 
the Board of Bishops at their late session in Cin- 
cinnati : 
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CONFERENCES. | PLACE. TIME. | BISHOP. 
North Carolina........ |High Point City....... | Jan. 6) ‘Janes. 
WO ccncescanivencicensin |Industry.........++ ...|Jan. 12 Scott. 





South Carolina... ..|Jan. 20 Janes. 
























Louisiana ....... |New Orleans.. ...|Jan, 26)Scott. 
Mississippi... .-/|Columbus... ..|Feb. — 3/ Scott. 
a ..-| Bareilly, India.. ..|Feb. 9/Kingsley. 
LAbeFi&....cccccccoscosces Sc egeameacaiantaans «-|Feb. 9) Roberts. 
Lexington.... ...| Louisville, Ky.. ...|Feb. 24|Thomson, 
Baltimore .... |Frederick City........./M’ch 2 Ames. 
Kentucky .... ..| Maysville....... sions --|M ’ch 2|Thomson, 
Virginia....... --/Richmond, Va..........,M’ch 2! Janes. 

Is Springfield, Mo.........|M’ch g/Clark. 





St. Louis........ 
3 ---|Charleston... 


M’ch 3 |Thomson. 
|Lynchburg, Va 


|M’ch_ g Janes. 






























Providence Providence... |M’ch 16, Scott. 

i Pottsville, Penn... -+++|M’ch 16)Simpson, 
Wilmington . ssaietsiind Port Deposit, Ma... |M’ch 16) Janes. 
Cen. Pennsylvania... Lewistown.........+.0+ |M’ch 16/ Ames. 
Missouri ......-+-.++ 0000 Macon City........ “os 17/ Clark. 
Pittsburg..... * patony “een Penn......|} 23| Janes. 
New Jersey - --| Long Branch...... 2 ch 23 Simpson 
Newark.......... Jersey City. .occceee : 23) Thomson 
New England.. Springfield, Mass...... 23) Scott. 
Kansas.........++ TOPORA..ccccecrecccccccese 24| Clark. 
Fast German... --|4oth-Street, N. Y..... 30| Ames. 
Nebraska........ --| Fremont..........+ ch 31/Clark. 
New York.........sse0e 30-Street, N. Y........ il 6)Thomson. 
New York East....... 7th-Street, N. Y.......| 6' Ames. 
New Bampehive. seseee Nashua...... 6|Simpson. 

--| Kokomo. 13| Clark. 
pnapsecceupeusnsce --| Burlington, Vt.. 13/Ames. 
Cent New York..... Syracuse.. — 13| Thomson. 
Vermont .......eeeeeeeee Springfield, iad 13/Simpson. 

Wyoming Leet ..|Wilkesbarre, Penn...|April 13! Janes. 
Black River... --|Ogdensburg, N. Y....;April 21) Ames. 
Maine.........000- | Augusta pesenssvescececoss May 4/Simpson. 
East Maine...........+ |Rockland.........0sess. May 12|Simpson. 
Germany and Switz...|Carlsruhe... .-|June 16/ Kingsley. 
Colorad0.....ssss0000e00+ | ee .-|June 23/Ames. 
Delaware, occccscesccoese Cambridge, Md +-|July 21)Scott. 
Nevada .....cccccccceeeee Virginia City.... ..|July 28/ Ames. 
East Genesee.......... Elmira, N. Y..........|/Aug. 24/Thomson. 
Cincinnati....... 00] PIQUA. socccecesoese Aug. 24/Simpson. 








Aug. 25/Ames. 
--|Aug. 31/Clark. 
..|Sept. 1/Simpson. 


..|Fentonville......++- 
Louisville, Ky . 


Ashland .........+ «Sept. 7/‘Thomson. 
a cceveicsssas Sania Bloomington............ Sept. 7|Simpson. 
Michigan... cose Cold Water...... --..|Sept.  7)/Clar 
Desmoines... --|Montana....... ..|Sept. 7) Janes. 





-.|Sept. 14/Scott. 
--|Sept. 14|‘Thomson. 
Sept. 14;Simpson. 
Sept. 14| Janes. 


S. E. Indiana... - 
Central Ohio... «-| Toledo... vee 
N. W. Indiana.........|'lerre Haute. 

Upper ee Cedar Falls.. 















California. .........s00000 Stockton....... ept. 14 Ames. 
Erie «+-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ees Cleveland, O.... ..|Sept. 21|Thomson. 
Wisconsin... ......00+++- Janesville......... .-|Sept. 21 Clark. 
lowa...... --|Albia...... Sept. 21/ Kingsley. 
‘Tennessee. i Sept. 21' Scott. 
N. W. a . hg .-|Sept. 21/ Janes. 


S. Illinois.. . 21 Simpson. 





Illinois S ille. |Sept. 28 Kingsley. 
Cent. [llinois...... al i Sept. 28) Janes. 
--| Lacrosse.. Sept. 28)Clark. 









Ww. Wisconsin .. 
cocccceee| LOLAMscccceccseceeeee ..| Sept. 28\‘Thomson. 

{Knoxville, ‘l'enn.. Sept. 28 Scott. 

iSt. Charles, Mo... Sept. 29 Simpson. 


Rock eal oe] Elgin... .ccccsceeseecee «Oct. 5 Janes. 
ea - |Owatonna........ --|Oct. 5 Clark. 
Genesee.. ..| Warsaw, N.Y ..|Oct. 6 Thomson 
Georgia..... coer oa «|Oct. 5 Scott. 
labama.......+ e++ +++e-| Branchville .. «Oct. 12' Scott. 
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